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il EJI ta c 33 
Etiquette comes before seeking knowledge 
I complained to Waki about the weakness of 
my memorisation, so he instructed me to abandon 
disobedience, He informed me that knowledge 
is a light, and the light of Allah is 
not given to a sinner. 


Imam ash-Shāfiī 
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PUBLISHER'S FOREWORD 


In the Name of Allah, the Most Beneficent, the Most Merciful, I bear 
witness that there is no god but Allah and that Muhammad @ is the 
Seal of His messengers. 

Imam Ibn Jama‘ah al-Kinānī, the eminent scholar of hadith, 
jurisprudence and Qur'anic exegesis, was born in 639/1241 in 
Hama. Under the tutelage of his father, Qadi Burhan ad-Din ibn 
Jama‘ah, and later such prominent teachers as Qadi Taqi ad-Din ibn 
Razin and Imam Ibn Malik, he went on to become a distinguished 
Shafid jurist, serving as Chief Justice in both Cairo and Damascus 
under the Mamlüks. Throughout his lengthy service in the judiciary, 
he was known for his virtuousness, his praiseworthy conduct and his 
apposite rulings. He was also an energetic teacher, whose prominent 
students included at-Taj as-Subki. 

Qadi Ibn Jama‘ah made a significant and varied contribution to 
the Islamic corpus, his most famous works including: Al-Manhal ar- 
Rawi, Al-Fawā'id al-Lā'ihah min Surat al-Fatihah, At-Tibyan li- 
Muhimmat al-Qur'an, Al-Masalik fi Ulūm al-Manāsik and An-Najm al- 
Lami‘ fi Sharh Jam‘ al-Jawami“ 

He eventually achieved the high status of Shaykh al-Islam and 
commanded the respect of such luminarioes of Islamic scholarship as 
Imam adh-Dhahabi, who noted that he was well-versed in prose and 
poetry and left copious notes on numerous disciplines of the Islamic 
sciences. After a life replete with goodness and endeavour, Qadi Ibn 


Jama‘ah passed away in 733/1333 in Cairo, where he was buried 


next to Imam ash-Shafid. May Allah Most High have mercy on him 
and reward him abundantly. 

This work, which we have entitled Etiquette of the Learner, is 
extracted from Qadi Ibn Jamā'ah's major contribution to the 
literature of adab: Tadhkirat as-Sami* wa'l-Mutakallim fi Adab al-‘Alim 
wa'l-Muta'allim (A Memorandum to the Listener and the Speaker on 
the Etiquette of the Scholar and the Learner). Through it, he aimed 
to improve the quality of academic life and work in his time by 
providing a detailed guide for both students and teachers to the 
attitude and practice they should cultivate in order to bring their 
endeavour in line with the instructions and example of the Qur'an 
and Sunnah. 

As such, it is part of a tradition of works that, out of reverence 
for sacred knowledge and care for the ultimate success of those who 
seek it, focus on the etiquette which must accompany it, without 
which no student will truly benefit from his studies—no matter how 
great his intellect. Famous examples of this adab literature include 
al-Khatib's Al-Fagih wa'l-Mutafaggih and Al-Jami‘ li-Akhlaq ar-Rawi 
wa-Ādāb as-Sami‘ as well as Imam az-Zarnüji's Talim al-Muta‘allim fi 
Tariq at-Ta‘allum. 

The importance of the message that these classical scholars 
deemed so essential to the health of Islamic education and its wider 
impact on the Ummah cannot be underestimated for seekers of 
sacred knowledge today. Indeed, it is precisely the absence or 
neglect of this dimension of a student’s development which results in 
the production of ‘scholars’ whose understanding of the complex and 
holistic nature of the Din is superficial or—worse still—misses the 
point altogether. 
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This abridged version of the text is aimed specifically at the 
student of knowledge, who today is beset with pitfalls ranging from 
a pressing need for guidelines that match the rapidly changing 
nature of society, to the apparent fashionableness of seeking 
knowledge and the profusion of unverified sources. The book 
provides all the practical instructions and edifying observations 
about the nature of the learning process and scholarly endeavour 
that a serious student of knowledge requires for his or her spiritual 
and academic well-being. This is accompanied by revealing and 
inspirational citations from the Qur'an and Prophetic Sunnah, as 
well as invaluable lessons from the lives of the Companions and 
Pious Predecessors. 

Some of the etiquettes which Qadi Ibn Jama'ah insists upon may 
seem excessive or unattainable to the modern-day student, while 
others appear irrelevant to today’s learning environment. 
Nevertheless, they should not be dismissed arbitrarily. Such strict 
discipline is in keeping with the excellence and ihsān which Islam 
seeks to instil in all aspects of a Muslim's life and should form the 
foundation for success in the student's quest for sacred knowledge. 
Whether the reader is embarking upon the rigorous and taxing 
journey in pursuit of command of the Islamic sciences or simply 
seeking to enhance a basic understanding of the religion through 
pursuit of further knowledge alongside other commitments, this 
work will impress upon them the long-established and indispensable 
principle that we sometimes forget in our enthusiasm to quench our 


thirst for knowledge: 
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Etiquette comes before seeking knowledge. 
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It is worth noting with regard to the hadiths cited by the author that, 
in this abridged translation of the text, we have removed any 
questionable hadiths; that is, those which have been considered by 
some scholars to be fabricated (mawdū). We have retained weak 
(daif) hadiths whose weakness does not detract from the work, since 
this is a work of adab and not ahkām (legal rulings). This is in 
keeping with the practice of classical scholarship and the principles 
of the science of hadith. 

In acknowledgement, we would first like to thank Mufti Taqi 
Usmani for bringing this book to our attention as an essential read 
for students embarking on their many years of study. Thereafter, we 
would like to thank Shoaib Shah for his painstaking translation and 
contributions to the referencing of the work and sister Mariam 
Madge Conlan for her editing and contributions to the referencing. 
We pray that Allah make this work a guidance for us all and bless us 
with the etiquettes it advises so that we become worthy students of 
knowledge. We pray that this work may be a means of salvation for 
all those who have contributed to it and all those who read and 
implement it in their lives. Finally, we thank the author, Qadi Ibn 
Jama‘ah for having the foresight to pen this work for the benefit of 
us all. May Allah grant him and all his teachers the best of rewards 


and the highest status in Jannah, Ameen. 
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INTRODUCTION 


All praise belongs to Allah, the Source of all goodness, the Extremely 
Merciful, the All-Embracing, the All-Knowing, the Lord of great 
bounty. And may the most excellent blessings and the most perfect 
peace be upon our master Muhammad, the honourable Prophet, to 


whom was revealed in the Wise Remembrance: 


; R aj 25 142% ^ A eT 
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And indeed, you are upon a great moral character (68:4) 


And upon his noble family and companions, who will be with him in 
the Gardens of Bliss. 

As to what follows: 

One of the most important struggles any intelligent person should 
undertake, right from the age of adolescence, is to acquire excellent 
etiquette in one's character. Both the Law of Islam and sound reason 
testify to its high importance and academics and experts alike are 


vocal in congratulating those who possess good manners. 
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The people who most deserve this beautiful quality and the ones 
who should vie in trying to gain this high rank are the scholars. 
Through the knowledge they seek, they have become worthy of 
great praise and veneration and, because of it, they have surpassed 
all to reach ‘the inheritance of the prophets’. They have been able to 
do this because they know [and adopt] the noble character and 
manners of the Prophet Æ. They are also aware of the beautiful 
conduct of the pure leaders from his family and his Companions and 
the way of the luminaries of the pious predecessors. The later 
scholars recognised this guidance and followed it to the letter. 

Ibn Sirin said, ‘They [i.e. the scholars] would study and learn 
guidance in manners as they would study knowledge.’ 

Al-Hasan said, ‘A man would have to spend years and then more 
years to refine his character.’ 

Sufyān ibn ‘Uyaynah said, ‘The Messenger of Allah Æ, with his 
manners, his life and his guidance, is the greatest template with 
which all things are compared. Whatever conforms to it is most 
definitely the truth and whatever opposes it is void.’ 

Habib ibn Shahid! said to his son, ‘O my son! Accompany the 
jurists and the scholars. Learn from them and take from their 
etiquette. That is more beloved to me than studying many 
narrations.’ 

A scholar said to his son, ‘O my son! It is better, in my opinion, 
for you to learn one aspect of manners than to learn seventy 
chapters of knowledge.’ 

Makhlad ibn al-Husayn? said to ‘Abdullah ibn al-Mubārak, ‘We 
are more in need of much good manners than we are of many 


narrations.’ 
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Imam ash-Shafi #ẹ was asked, ‘How much do you desire good 
manners?' He replied, ^When I hear a single letter of good manners 
that I have not heard before, every part of my body craves to hear it 
again and again to enjoy it.” He was then asked, ‘And how do you 
seek good manners?’ He replied, ‘As a mother seeks her only son 
who is lost.’ 

The role of good manners has reached this exemplary status, yet 
appreciation for its virtues remains hidden [from some]. What I have 
witnessed of the need of students and their difficulty in adopting 
proper etiquette has prompted me to compile this treatise. This 
difficulty is either because they are shy to act around company or 
because they have experienced harshness [from the teacher] which 
has lead them to turn away. I present this book to remind the 
scholar of what he has been appointed to and to alert the student to 
what he has been made responsible for and to remind them of the 
etiquettes they both have a share in. This book also covers the 
behaviour one must have with books [and stationary] and, finally, 
the manners that must be adopted by residents of institutes of 
learning—scholars or students—which are commonly where most 
students of knowledge live in this day. 

I have gathered all of this in the form of quotes that are agreed 
upon, as well as what I have personally heard from learned teachers, 
points I have come across while studying and what I have learnt in 
lessons. I have presented all of these without chains of narration and 
proofs, so as not to bore the reader or become long-winded. 

I have compiled from these various chapters of etiquette—with 
all thanks to Allah Most High—a collection the like of which I have 
not previously seen in any book. This I have prefaced with a concise 
chapter discussing the excellence of knowledge and scholars, as a 


way to seek blessings from Allah and to emulate these scholars. 
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I have named this book: A Memorandum to the Listener and the 
Speaker on the Etiquette of the Scholar and the Learner.* 
May Allah Most High facilitate for us the seeking of knowledge 


and acting upon it, and bless us with high hopes of His Pleasure. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE EXCELLENCE OF KNOWLEDGE, 
SCHOLARS AND THE LEARNING AND 
TEACHING OF THAT KNOWLEDGE 


WHAT ALLAH SAYS ABOUT KNOWLEDGE AND 
SCHOLARS 


Allah Most High says: 
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Allah will raise those who have believed from amongst you and 


those who have been given knowledge, by degrees (58:11) 


[‘Abdullah] Ibn ‘Abbas commented on this verse, ‘[Believing] scholars 
are superior to mere believers by seven hundred degrees; between 
each degree is the distance of a hundred years.” 

The Most High says: 
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Allah bears witness that there is no god but He and [so do] the 
angels and those who possess knowledge. . . (3:18) 


Allah., glory be to Him, begins with Himself; secondly He mentions 
the Angels. He places scholars third in the list, which is sufficient to 
confirm their excellence, honour and loftiness. 


The Most High also says: 
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Say: Are those who know and those who do not know egual? 
(39:9) 


He also says: 
S ca ada ai iy au sls Eau) 
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So ask the people of the Remembrance, if you do not know (16:43) 


He also says: 
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But no one understands them except the knowledgeable ones 
(29:43) 


The Most High also says: 
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Rather, it [i.e. the Qur’an] is clear signs in the hearts of those who 
have been given knowledge (29:49) 


Allah Most High also says: 


! 
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Only those of His slaves fear Allah who are knowledgeable (35:28) 


He also says: 
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As for those who have believed and performed righteous deeds, 


» 
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those are the best of creatures. Their reward, with their Lord, is 
gardens of eternity beneath which rivers flow, in which they mil 
abide forever. Allah is well pleased with them, and they are well 
pleased with Him. That is for whoever has feared his Lord. (98:7- 
8) 


The last two verses mentioned above necessitate two points: that it is 
the scholars who fear Allah Most High and that those who fear Allah 
Most High are the best of all creatures. Hence, it can be deduced that 


the scholars are the best of all creatures. 


WHAT THE MESSENGER OF ALLAH # SAID 
ABOUT KNOWLEDGE AND SCHOLARS 


The Messenger of Allah £% said: 
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Whomever Allah wishes good for, he gives them a deep 


understanding of the religion.” 


It is also narrated from him #: 
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The scholars are the heirs of the prophets.* 


This status and rank should suffice to convince you of their nobility 
and honour. As there is no status like that of the prophets, similarly, 
there is no honour superior to that of the prophets' heirs. 


It is also narrated from him £% that when two people were 


Pe 
mentioned in his company, one of whom was a worshiper and the 


other was a scholar, he said: 
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The superiority of a scholar over a worshipper is like my 


superiority over the most inferior of you.” 

It is also narrated from him 6%: 
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Whoever travels a path seeking knowledge, he will travel one 
of the paths of Paradise. Indeed, the Angels spread their wings 
for a student of knowledge because Allah is Pleased with him. 
All those in the heavens and the earth, even the fish in the 
depths of the sea, seek forgiveness for the scholar. The 
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superiority of a scholar over a worshipper is like the superiority 
of a full moon over all the stars. Truly, the scholars are the 
heirs of the prophets. The prophets have not left behind dinars 
or dir-hams; rather, they have bequeathed knowledge. So 


whoever takes it has taken a plentiful share.* 


Know that there is no higher status than that of someone for whom 
the angles and others supplicate and seek forgiveness, and for whom 
the former spread their wings. People vie for the supplication of a 
righteous person—or one who is presumed to be righteous—so what 
of the supplication of the angels?! 

The scholars have differed in their opinions regarding the meaning 
of the expression: ‘[the angels] spread their wings’. Some have said 
that the angels humble themselves before a student. Others have said 
that they descend and accompany him. Another opinion is that the 
angels honour and respect a student. Alternatively, it has been said 
that the angels lift the students on their wings, to help them achieve 
their goals. 

As for the animals' seeking forgiveness for students of knowledge, 
scholars have said it is because animals are created for the benefit of 
people and to serve their purposes. It is the scholars who explain 
which animals are lawful to make use of and which are not. They also 
encourage others to treat animals kindly and not harm them. 


It is also narrated that the Messenger of Allah # said: 


c 
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There is no way better to worship Allah than to have deep 


understanding of the religion. Surely, a single scholar is more 
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troublesome for Satan than a thousand worshippers.? 


WHAT THE COMPANIONS AND PIOUS 
PREDECESSORS SAID ABOUT KNOWLEDGE 
AND SCHOLARS 


‘Ali :S said, ‘It is sufficient as an honour for knowledge that those not 
suited to it try to claim it and are pleased when it is attributed to 
them. And it is sufficient as a disgrace for ignorance that those 
engulfed in it try to distance themselves from it.’!° 

One of the pious predecessors said, 'The best gift is sound 
understanding, and the worst calamity is ignorance.’ 

Abü Muslim Al-Khawlani said, "The scholars on the earth are like 
the stars in the sky: people take guidance from them when they 
appear and they become confused when they disappear.' 

Abü'l-Aswad ad-Du'ali said, ‘There is nothing more powerful than 
knowledge. Kings are the rulers of the people and the scholars are the 
rulers of the kings.’ 

Wahb!! said, ‘From knowledge results [the following]: nobility 
though its possessor may be lowly, honour though he may be 
insignificant, nearness though he may be far, wealth though he may 
be poor and dignity though he may be humble.’ 

It is narrated from Mu'adh # that he said, ‘Study knowledge; for 
to study it is a good deed, to seek it is worship, to revise it is 
glorification of Allah, to research it is to struggle in His way, to offer 
it to someone brings you closer to Him and to teach it to one who 
does not know is charity.'!? 

Fudayl Ibn ‘Iyad said, ‘The inhabitants of the celestial kingdoms 


supplicate greatly for the scholar who teaches.’ 
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Sufyan Ibn ‘Uyaynah said, "The loftiest station in the sight of Allah 
is of those who are intermediaries between Allah and his slaves, and 
they are the prophets and the scholars.’ 

Sufyan also said, ‘No person in the world has received a greater 
gift than prophethood, and after prophethood there is nothing better 
than knowledge and deep understanding of it.' Sufyan was asked who 
he heard this from. He replied, ‘From every jurist.’ 

Sahl!? said, ‘Whoever wishes to see the gatherings of the prophets, 
let him look at the gatherings of the scholars. Know the prophets 
through the scholars.’ 

Ash-Shafi said, ‘If the practicing jurists cannot be called the 
friends of Allah, then Allah has no friends.’ 

It is narrated from [‘Abdullah] Ibn ‘Umar “ that he said, ‘A 
single gathering of knowledge is better than worshipping for sixty 
years.'!* 

It is narrated from Sufyān ath-Thawri and ash-Shāfi ī 4% that they 
said, ‘After the obligatory acts of worship, there is no endeavour more 
virtuous than seeking knowledge.’ 

It is narrated from az-Zuhri that he said, ‘There is no way better to 
worship Allah than having deep understanding of knowledge.’ 

It is narrated from Abū Dharr and Abū Hurayrah “ that they 
said, ‘To study a chapter of knowledge is more beloved to us then a 
thousand voluntary units of prayer. And to teach one chapter of 
knowledge—whether or not it is acted upon—is more beloved to us 


then a hundred voluntary units of prayer.’!° 
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The aforementioned clarifies that being occupied with seeking 
knowledge for Allah is better than optional physical worships such as 
prayer, fasting, glorifying Allah, and supplicating to Him. This is 
because the benefit of knowledge reaches the scholar as well as the 
people, whereas optional physical worship is restricted to its subject 
only. In addition, it is knowledge that authenticates other forms of 
worship. Therefore, worship is in need of knowledge and it is 
dependant upon it while knowledge is not dependant upon worship. 
Another reason is that scholars are known as the heirs of the prophets 
X, an honour not extended to mere worshippers. Also, obedience to 
a scholar is incumbent upon others because of his knowledge. 
Furthermore, the effects of knowledge remain long after the death of 
a scholar, while other optional worship ceases to exist when a person 
passes away. Finally, the survival of knowledge enables the renewal 
of religious Law and preservation of the faith's distinguishing 


features. 


THE CRITERIA OF ASCHOLAR 


Understand that all of what has been covered above of the excellence 
of knowledge and scholars applies only to those righteous and pious 
scholars who practice what they preach. They are those who pursue 
knowledge to seek the pleasure of Allah the Most Generous and to be 
close to Him in gardens of bliss. These virtues do not extend to those 
who have sought knowledge with evil intent, negative motives or 
worldly interests such as fame, fortune or to have a large entourage 
of followers and students. 


It has been narrated from the Prophet 5: 
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‘Whoever seeks knowledge to vie with scholars, dispute with 
fools or turn people's attention towards himself, Allah will 


enter him into the Fire.’ It was narrated by at-Tirmidhī.'* 


It has also been narrated from the Prophet “>: 
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'Anyone who studies knowledge for someone other than Allah 
or seeks by it something other than Allah's Countenance, he 


should prepare his place in the Fire.' It was narrated by at- 
Tirmidhi.” 


The following has also been narrated: 
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‘Anyone who studies knowledge—which should be studied 
seeking Allah’s Countenance—for no other reason than to serve 


a worldly purpose, he will not smell the fragrance of Paradise 


on the Day of Resurrection.’ It was narrated by Abū Dawüd.'? 


It is narrated from Abū Hurayrah i$. from the Prophet 6%: 


URN 
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The first of men who will be judged on the Day of Resurrection. 


Then he [35] mentioned three types of people, including: 
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‘A man who studied knowledge, taught it [to others] and 


e 
Áo 1 
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recited the Qur'an. He will be brought and [Allah] will remind 
him of His blessings and he will acknowledge them. Then Allah 
will ask, “What did you do with [these blessings]?' He will say, 
“T studied knowledge and taught it, seeking Your Pleasure, and 
I recited the Qur'an seeking Your Pleasure." Allah will say, 
“You have lied! You studied knowledge so as to be called ‘a 
scholar’ and you recited the Qur'an so as to be called ‘a reciter’, 
and it has already been said." Then it will be ordered that he 
be dragged on his face until he is thrown into the Fire.' It was 


narrated by Muslim and an-Nasa'i.'? 


It is narrated from Hammad ibn Salamah that he said, ‘Anyone who 
seeks a hadith for other than Allah Most High has tried to deceive 
Allah.’ 

It is narrated from Bishr?? that he said, ‘Allah Most High revealed 


to Dāwūd [3%], ‘Do not let a scholar who is given to temptation come 


26 


between Myself and you, so that he may turn you away from My Love 


with his intoxication. These are brigands towards My slaves. ?! 
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CHAPTER 2 
ETIQUETTE OFASTUDENT WITHIN HIMSELF 


This consists of ten categories. 


1. PURIFYING THE HEART OF ALL EVIL AND 
IMPURITIES 


He must rid his heart of every impurity and evil such as deception, 
dishonour, hatred, envy and contemptible morals and beliefs, so that 
it becomes suitable to accept and memorise knowledge. The heart 
will then be able to decipher the finer details and intricacies of 
knowledge which are sometimes difficult to comprehend. 

Knowledge, as some scholars have defined, is the hidden prayer, 
the heart’s worship and the way a person’s inner self gains closeness 
to Allah. Just as prayer (salah)—which is the worship of the external 
body parts—is not correct without external cleansing [i.e. wudū] from 
dirt and impurities, likewise knowledge—which is the worship of the 
heart—is not correct except without purification from bad qualities 
and reprehensible manners. When the heart has been purified for 
knowledge, its blessings will appear and grow, as crops and 
vegetation grow and increase when the earth is pure and fertile. 


This is expressed in the hadith: 
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Surely, in the body there is a piece of flesh; if it is pure, the 
whole body will be pure; and if it is corrupt, the whole body 


will be corrupt. Indeed, it is the heart.? 


Sahl said, ‘It is prohibited for light [of guidance] to enter a heart 
containing anything that Allah Almighty dislikes.’ 


2. CORRECTING THE INTENTION FOR ALLAH 
MOST HIGH 


A sincere intention for seeking knowledge can be any of the 
following: 

To seek the Countenance of Allah Almighty; to act upon it [in 
accordance with Allah’s Desire]; to preserve the Shari‘ah; to enlighten 
one’s heart; to beautify one’s inner qualities; seeking closeness to 
Allah Most High on the Day of Resurrection; and to strive to gain 
what Allah has prepared of His Pleasure and great Bounty for His 
obedient servants. 

Sufyan ath-Thawri said, ‘There is nothing in me that I have strived 
to treat more than my intention.’ 

A student should not seek knowledge intending worldly interests, 
such as to acquire leadership, fame, or fortune, to boast among peers, 
to gain people’s respect, to be honoured in gatherings by being called 
forward or other reprehensible intentions, thus substituting what is 
base for what is better. 

Abū Yüsuf 47° said, [O people!] Pursue knowledge seeking Allah 
Most High. Truly, I have never yet sat in a gathering, intending to 
humble myself therein, without leaving that gathering as the most 
honoured of them. On the other hand, I have never yet sat in a 
gathering, intending to become the most honoured of them, without 


leaving having been put to shame.’ 
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Knowledge is a type of worship and a way to seek closeness to 
Allah; so if a person's intention in seeking knowledge is sincerely for 
Allah Most High, that effort will be accepted, his knowledge will 
increase and its blessings will be numerous. However, if he intends 
thereby anything other than Allah's Countenance, his knowledge will 
decrease, become wasted and be void of blessings. In this case it is 
likely that the student will not achieve his objectives; thus, he will 


fail in his goal and his effort will be wasted. 


3. REMOVING OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF 
SEEKING KNOWLEDGE 


A student must seek to attain knowledge in his youth and throughout 
his life without delay. He should not be deluded by deceptive 
procrastination and false hopes, because there is no return or 
substitute for any moment that passes. As far as possible, he must 
sever any connections and obstacles that distract and prevent him 
from fully seeking knowledge and exerting his utmost effort and 
diligence therein, because these obstacles are like brigands. It is for 
this reason that the pious predecessors recommended travelling far 
away from one's family and home in pursuit of knowledge. When a 
student's attention is divided, he will not be able to reach the true 


meanings and the intricacies of knowledge, and: 


! 
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Allah has not made for a man two hearts in his interior (33:4) 


This is the reason for the proverb: Knowledge will not give you even 


a portion of itself until you give yourself to it completely. 
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Al-Khatib al-Baghdādī quoted one scholar in Al-Jàmi?^ who said: 
‘None can attain this knowledge, except the one who neglects his 
trade, ruins his garden, abandons his brothers and whose close 
relatives pass away without him attending the funeral.’ 

The point of all this—although it may contain some exaggeration 
—is the importance of complete concentration and attention towards 
knowledge. 

It has been reported that one scholar ordered his student to follow 
the advice recorded by al-Khatib to the extent that he ordered him: 
‘Dye your clothes [to a dark colour] so that you are not distracted by 
the thought of washing them!’ 

It is reported that ash-Shāfi ī said, ‘Had I had the duty to purchase 


onions, I would not have understood a single issue [of knowledge].' 


4. BEING CONTENT WITH A LITTLE AND NOT 
PURSUING WEALTH 


A student should be content with whatever provision he can gain, 
though it may be a little. He should be happy with what clothes he 
has, though they may be worn out. For it is only through patience 
upon poverty that he will achieve the vast reaches of knowledge, and 
by completely turning his attention away from false hopes that the 
springs of wisdom may gush forth. 

Ash-Shafi # said, ‘No one ever seeks this knowledge and is 
successful in it with wealth and authority. However, the one who 
seeks it by humbling himself, having little wealth and serving the 
scholars, is successful.’ 

Ash-Shafi also said, ‘The seeking of knowledge is not suited to 


anyone but the one who has nothing.’ He was asked, ‘Not even the 
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need-free who has enough?’ He replied, ‘Not even the need-free who 
has enough.’ 

Malik # said, ‘No one achieves what they want of this knowledge 
until he is struck by poverty through it and yet gives it preference 
over everything.’ 

Abū Hanifah - said, ‘[A student] can seek help in attaining deep 
understanding by having only one concern, and he can seek help in 
severing attachments by taking the bare minimum when in need and 
not exceeding it.’ 

The aforementioned are quotes from Imams who all had 
undisputedly major influence upon the field of knowledge and such 
was their situation, may Allah be Pleased with them all. 

Al-Khatib said, ‘It is recommended for a student to remain a 
bachelor for as long as he can, so that he does not become 
preoccupied with the responsibilities of marriage and earning a 
livelihood at the cost of full devotion to seeking knowledge.’2° 

Sufyan ath-Thawri said, ‘Whoever marries has embarked upon the 
sea. Then if a child is born to him, he has been shipwrecked.’ 

In general, to not marry—for one who does not need to or cannot 
do so—is preferred, especially for the student whose main resources 


are his thoughts, contemplation and reflection. 


5. VALUING TIME AND THE BEST TIMES FOR 
DIFFERENT TASKS 


A student should distribute the hours of the night and day and value 
the remainder of his life, since no price can be put on those moments. 

The best time to memorise is dawn. The best time to research is 
the early morning. The middle of the day is the best time to write. 


And the best time for revision is the evening. 
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Al-Khatib said, ‘The most suitable time for memorisation is the 
time of dawn, then midday and then the afternoon.’ 

He went on to say, *Memorisation at night [i.e. early mornings] is 
more beneficial than that of the day, and doing so when hungry is 
more beneficial than when satiated.’”° 

He also said, ‘The best place to memorise is in rooms and any 
place far from distractions.' 

He went on, ‘It is not advisable to memorise around plants, 
flowers, rivers, on the street or in noisy areas, because these places 


generally prevent one from keeping the mind clear.'?7 


6. EATING MINIMAL FOOD 


Of the greatest tools to help a student to understand and seek 
knowledge without boredom is eating a small amount of lawful food. 

Ash-Shafi* 2; said, ‘I have not been satiated for sixteen years.” 

The reason for this is that excessive eating leads to excessive 
drinking, which then that leads to lethargy, ineptitude, excessive 
sleep, short attention span, slackening of the senses and laziness. This 
is in addition to the fact that the Shari‘ah has disliked it and many of 
the dangers of physical illness are a direct consequence of it. 


A poet said: 
ea M r ^ 5 à E it are 
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Most sicknesses that you see result from food and drink?? 


Not a single saint or scholar ever commended or praised anyone for 
excessive eating, nor was it ever attributed to them. Only mindless 
animals are praised for eating a lot because they are reserved for 


manual work. 
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Sound understanding is too precious to be wasted and ruined on a 
petty amount of food which leads to what is common knowledge [i.e. 
what has been discussed above.] 

Even if the only trouble caused by excessive eating and drinking 
were the need to frequent the lavatory, the sensible clever person 
would try to guard himself from it. 

Indeed, to aim for success in knowledge and the attainment of its 
fruits coupled with excessive eating, drinking and sleeping is to aim 
for something which is usually impossible. 

It is better for a student of knowledge to restrict his intake of food 


to what has been narrated from the Prophet Æ in the hadith: 
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‘Man has not filled a more damaging vessel than his stomach. A 
few morsels should suffice for the son of Adam to keep his back 
straight. If he must [eat more], then a third [of his stomach] 
should be for food, a third for his drink and a third to breathe.’ 


It was narrated by at-Tirmidhi.?? 


To exceed the above is extravagance and against the way of the 
Prophet «>. 
Allah Most High has said: 


o? e 2 F of, § - At 
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Eat and drink and do not be extravagant (7:31) 


One scholar commented: ‘With these words, Allah has combined all 


medicine.’ 
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7. CHOOSING THE WAY OF PIETY AND TAKING 
SHARTAH CONCESSIONS 


A student must observe caution through piety in all matters. Thus, he 
should seek the lawful of food, drink, clothes, residence and 
everything he and his family require. This is so that his heart may be 
enlightened and corrected, in order to accept knowledge and its light, 
and to benefit from it. 

If he is able to exercise piety and he is not pressed by need, then 
he should not be content with something being merely lawful or 
permissible according to the Shari‘ah. Rather, he should aim for the 
higher stance and follow the scholars from the pious predecessors 
who remained cautious of many issues they declared permissible in 
their verdicts. 

The most rightful to be followed in this respect is our master, the 
Messenger of Allah Æ, who refused to eat a date that he found on the 
road, fearing it was from charity—even though this was unlikely.?? 
This is important because the people follow and take from scholars 
and if the scholars do not exercise caution through piety, then who 
will?! 

A student must also make use of the appropriate concessions, 
when he is in need of them and the prerequisites are met, so the 
people may follow him [in taking those concessions]. Surely, Allah 
Most High loves for His concessions to be taken, as He loves for what 


He has resolved upon to be observed. 


8. DECREASING FOODS THAT HAVE AN 
ADVERSE EFFECT 


A student should decrease the intake of those types of foods that 


cause ineptitude and weaken the senses, such as sour apples, beans 
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and vinegar. He should also stay away from those foods that increase 
phlegm, cause the mind to become sluggish and make the body 
heavy, such as excessive dairy products, fish and similar foods. 

On the other hand, he should make use of those foods that Allah 
has made to sharpen the mind, for example by chewing coagulated 
milk and resin from the Mastik tree, eating raisins in the morning and 
drinking rose water, in addition to consuming other foods that cannot 
be elaborated upon here. 

He must stay away from actions that cause forgetfulness, like 
drinking what a mouse has left over, reading tombstones, walking 
between two camels that are in a single file, picking lice and other 


such practices.?! 


9. DECREASING SLEEP AND RESTING THE 
BODY 


A student must decrease sleep, as long as this does not harm his body 
and mind. He should not sleep in excess of eight hours in a day and 
night, since this amounts to one third of his life. If he is capable of 
sleeping less, then he should do so. There is nothing wrong with 
[lawful] amusement to rest the body, heart, mind and eyes if any one 
of them becomes tired or weak. He may relax and take comfort in 
parks so that he can return to his normal state, but he should not 
waste time therein. 

Similarly there is nothing wrong with power walking and 
physical exercise, since it has been established that it stimulates 
eagerness, releases body waste and reinvigorates the body. 

Likewise, there is nothing wrong with lawful sexual intercourse, if 
it is needed. Physicians say that it removes waste, clears the mind and 


keeps one active—if undertaken when needed and in moderation. 
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However, beware of excess in sex as you would beware of your 


enemy, because it is, as the poet said: 
- ok ri . , 4 - ^ t 2 
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„..the water of life, poured into the womb.” 


Excess in it weakens hearing, eyesight, nerves and digestion, and it 
affects your temperature as well as causing other physical illnesses. 
Expert physicians are of the opinion that it is better to forgo it unless 
there is a need. 

All in all, there is no harm in resting the body if the student fears 
boredom. One senior ranking scholar used to gather his companions 
in parks on certain days of the year and they would joke and play ina 


way that did not harm their religion or tarnish their honour. 


10. CHOOSING THE RIGHT FRIEND 


One of the most important things necessary for a student of 
knowledge is that he should refrain from [useless] socialising, not to 
mention mixing with the opposite gender. In particular, he should 
stay away from immature and care-free students because [certain] 
personalities are like thieves! Some harmful consequences of useless 
socialising are wasting one’s life without benefit, wasting money and 
tarnishing one’s honour for someone undeserving and sacrificing 
one’s religion if the friend is someone not sympathetic to one’s 
religion. 

It is of the utmost importance that a student does not mix with 
anyone except someone whom he can benefit or someone who may 
benefit him. This is based on the statement narrated from the 
‘Abdullah ibn Mas'ūd??: 
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Be a scholar or a student and do not be diffident between those 


two.** 


If a student has already initiated friendship with someone who wastes 
his life, from whom he gains no benefit and to whom he is of no 
benefit, and this person does not assist the student in his endeavours, 
then the student must be gentle in breaking off this relationship as 
soon as possible, before it becomes rooted. It is difficult to remove 
something once it has been firmly lodged. A famous saying of the 
jurists goes: ‘To reject something from the outset is much easier than 
trying to remove it [after it is established].’ 

If he is in need of a companion, then he should befriend someone 
who is pious, religious, God-fearing, cautious, chaste, given to 
goodness and not to evil, affable and not quarrelsome. If he forgets 
something, his companion should remind him of it and if he 
remembers, his companion should help him with it. When he is in 
need, his companion should give him solace and if he is angered, his 
companion should restrain him. 


It has been narrated from ‘Ali # that he said: 
eU y SUL jel ET nas Y 
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Do not befriend an ignorant person; be wary of him and he 
wary of you. 


How many an ignoramus has ruined the forbearing by 


befriending them? 
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For a person takes after his friend when he walks along side 


him.?? 


A poet said: 
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Your real friend is surely one who is with you 


ta 


And who benefits you at his detriment. 
He speaks the truth when times are doubtful 


And breaks himself to unite your resolve.** 
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CHAPTER 3 


ETIQUETTE OFA STUDENT WITH HIS 
TEACHERS 


This consists of thirteen categories: 


1. CHOOSING A TEACHER FROM PIOUS 
SCHOLARS 


A student must first consider who to study knowledge with and 
should then seek guidance from Allah through istikharah in the 
matter. Thereafter, he must acquire good qualities and etiquette from 
that teacher. 

He should try to select someone who is compassionate, generous, 
dignified, highly qualified and professional, teaches well and is able 
to explain matters competently. A student should not be inclined to a 
scholar who possesses great knowledge but who lacks religious piety 
and good character, since it is narrated that one of the pious 
predecessors said: ‘This knowledge is religion; so be mindful of whom 
you take your religion from.’ 

A student should also be wary of being attached to famous 
scholars and steering clear of unknown scholars. Al-Ghazali and 
others considered this to be arrogance in knowledge and the essence 
of stupidity*”, because wisdom [i.e. knowledge] is the lost property of 
a believer. He will pick it up wherever he finds it, value the place 
where he obtains it and appreciate the one who brought it to him. 


Surely, a student flees ignorance and fears it like one who flees from 
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a lion. No person who flees from a lion would haughtily reject the 
help of someone helping him, whoever he may be. 

If the unknown scholar is someone whose blessing is to be hoped 
for, then the benefit to be gained from him will be greater and 
studying with him will be better for you. By examining the lives of 
the pious predecessors and those who came after, you will notice— 
most of the time—that the scholars whose teachers feared Allah and 
were compassionate to their students are the ones who benefited their 
students the most. 

Similarly, if you consider the books and writings of scholars, you 
will find greater benefit has been derived from the books of scholars 
who were more pious and more abstinent. You will also experience 
more success if you frequently use those books. 

Strive to select a teacher who researches the sciences of Shari‘ah 
profusely, a trusted teacher who meets the illustrious scholars of his 
time to discuss relevant issues, not a teacher who has taken 
knowledge straight from the pages of books and has not accompanied 
expert scholars. 

Ash-Shafi # said, ‘Whoever gains knowledge from books has 
ruined the rules and regulations of Islam.’ 

Another scholar used to say, ‘One of the greatest tribulations is 


people becoming ‘scholars’ through mere books.’ 


2. OBEYING THE TEACHER AND BEING 
HUMBLE BEFORE HIM 


A student should obey his teacher and not deviate from his opinion 
and directions. Rather, he should be like an ailing patient with an 
expert doctor, who takes his advice in what he intends and tries to 


please him in anything he does. A student must be excessive in his 
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respect for his teacher and try to gain closeness to Allah by serving 
him. He should know that humbleness before his teacher is actually 
honour, that humility before him is glory and that lowering himself 
before him is elevation for him. 

It is said that ash-Shafi was once rebuked for humbling himself 


in front of scholars, to which he replied: 


di^ FE. sA. | gi as oa co [f 
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I lower myself before them and they honour me. 


The self that does not lower itself can never be honoured.?? 


Ibn ‘Abbas £35, despite his greatness, status and lofty position, took 
hold of the reins of Zayd ibn Thabit al-Ansari's # animal and said, 
‘This is how we have been ordered to treat our scholars.'?? 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal # said to Khalaf al-Ahmar, ‘I shall only sit 
directly in front of you. We have been ordered to humble ourselves 
before those whom we learn from.’ 

Al-Ghazali said, ‘This knowledge cannot be attained except with 
humility and by paying attention.’ He went on to say, ‘A student 
should adopt the teacher's directions in studies—whatever they may 
be—and leave his own opinion, because a teacher's mistake is far 
more beneficial for him than his own correct view.'^? 

Allah Most High has drawn attention to this fact in His statement 


from the story of Mūsa and Khidr #8: 


j oo 2 - s I pili 1 4 ^ A z re, 4 
He said, ‘Indeed, you will never be able to have patience with me.’ 
(18:67) 
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Misa, the one who spoke to the Lord, was addressed in this way 
despite his high status in prophethood and knowledge—to the extent 
that Khidr only agreed to teach him on condition that Müsa would be 


silent: 


$1753, BH az ie igh ye ulus > 


Do not ask me about anything unless I begin to mention it to you. 
(18:70) 


3. HONOURING THE TEACHER AND PRAISING 
HIM AS HE DESERVES 


A student should look at his teacher with reverence and believe that 
he holds a position of excellence. With this attitude, the student is 
more likely to benefit from him. 

One of the pious predecessors, before going to his teacher, would 
give charity and then supplicate: ‘O Allah! Hide my teacher’s faults 
from me and do not deprive me of the blessings of his knowledge.’ 

Ash-Shafi* said, ‘I used to turn the pages, while sitting in front of 
Malik, ever so gently so that he would not hear them, out of 
reverence for him.' 

Ar-Rabi‘ah*! said, ‘By Allah! I never dared drink water while ash- 
Shāfi ī was looking at me, out of respect for him.’ 

One of the sons of the Caliph al-Mahdi attended the gathering of 
Sharik^?. He leant against the wall and asked about a narration but 
Sharik did not even turn towards him. The son repeated the question 
and again Sharik did the same. The son then said, ‘Do you take the 
Caliph's sons lightly?!’ Sharik replied, ‘No, but knowledge is far too 
lofty in the sight of Allah for me to waste it.' It is also narrated that 
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he said, ‘Knowledge, in the sight of the scholars, is far too beautiful to 
waste.’ 

A student should not address his teacher with second person 
singular forms such as ‘you’ and ‘your’, nor should he call out to him 
from a distance. Rather, he should address him as ‘sir’ or ‘teacher’. Al- 
Khatib said, ‘He should say, ‘O respected teacher,’ or ‘O respected 
scholar,’ and so on; and ‘What do you say about this?’ or ‘What is 
your opinion regarding that?’ [using the second person plurals for 
respect, instead of the singular forms] and the like.^? 

In addition, he should not call him by his name, even in his 
absence, unless it is accompanied by some form of praise, such as: 
‘Our teacher said such-and-such’ or ‘Our shaykh said...’ or ‘Hujjat al- 


Islam said’, and so on. 


4, NOT FORGETTING THE TEACHER’S 
FAVOURS 


A student should acknowledge his teacher’s rights over him and not 
forget his favours. Shu‘bah** said, ‘If I ever heard a single narration 
from someone, I would be his servant for as long as he lived.’ This 
was his attitude despite him saying, ‘Whenever I heard an issue from 
someone, I would refute him with more points than I heard from 
him.’ 

The student can appreciate his teacher’s favours by honouring him 
in his presence and angrily defending him from one who speaks ill of 
him in his absence. If he is unable to respond, he should stand and 
depart from that gathering. He should supplicate for him for as long 
as he is alive and be kind to his children, family and loved ones after 
he has passed away. He should take it upon himself to visit his grave, 


seek forgiveness for him and offer charity on his behalf. 
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He should take after his teacher in manner and conduct and 
adhere to his teacher's habits in knowledge and religious matters. He 
should follow his teacher's every move in manners and worship and 


imitate him in his etiquette, striving not to abandon this. 


5. BEING PATIENT WHEN REPRIMANDED 


A student should exercise patience when he experiences harshness or 
bad manners from his teacher and he should not let that deter him 
from frequenting him and thinking positively of him. He should try 
his best to interpret the apparently wrong actions of his teacher in the 
best light possible. 

If his teacher is angry, he should begin by apologising, repenting 
to Allah and seeking His forgiveness for what occurred. He should 
attribute the cause to himself and lay the blame on himself, because 
this is the best method to preserve his teacher's love and respect for 
him. Ultimately, this is what is most beneficial for the student in this 
world and the Hereafter. 

It is narrated from one of the pious predecessors that he said, 
"Whoever cannot bear the humility required for studying will spend 
his life in blinding ignorance; and whoever is patient thereupon shall 
eventually be led to honour in this life and the Hereafter.' 


A poet said: 
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Be content with your disease if you avoid your physician 


And be content with ignorance if you avoid your teacher.^ 


It is narrated that Ibn ‘Abbas £3: said, ‘I humbled myself as a student, 


then as a teacher I was honoured.”* 
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He also said: 


pi 1 - T ^ ri 1 4 
Neither doctor nor teacher will advise you 


If they are not respected. 


Mu‘afa ibn ‘Imran*’ said, ‘The one who is angry at a scholar is like 
the one who is angry at the lofty pillars of the Masjid [i.e. his anger is 
pointless and useless.]' 

Ash-Shafi reported that someone once said to Sufyan ibn 
"Uyaynah, ‘People come to you from all over the world but you 
become angry with them. They will probably go and leave you.’ 
Sufyan responded to the speaker, ‘Then they are fools, like you, if 
they would leave what benefits them because of my bad manners.' 

Abü Yusuf said there are five types of people that one must 
endure. Among them he counted: 'the scholar, whose knowledge you 


seek.’ 


6. THANKING THE TEACHER FOR HIS 
GUIDANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


A student must thank his teacher for acquainting him with what is 
beneficial and for reprimanding and rebuking him when he makes a 
mistake or when he is lazy. He should also thank him for helping him 
when he falls short and for many other reasons that prompt the 
teacher to check or reprimand him in a manner that will guide or 
reform him. 

The student must recognise that everything the teacher does for 
him is from the blessings of Allah Most High through the teacher’s 


care and concern for him. Responding to the teacher in this way is 
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closer to his heart and cause for his continued care for the student's 
interest. 

If the teacher reprimands the student for a subtle lack in etiquette 
or a mistake that occurred—which the student was already aware of 
—he should not disclose that he knew but had forgotten; rather, he 
should thank the teacher for informing him and being concerned. 

If, however, the student has a valid reason and he thinks it better 
to inform the teacher, or if the situation would deteriorate if he did 
not tell him, then there is no problem in doing so. However, if he 


does not fear any of the above, then he should not inform him. 


7. ASKING PERMISSION TO ENTER INA 
DISCIPLINED MANNER 


A student should not enter upon the teacher in a private gathering 
without seeking his permission, whether the teacher is alone or with 
company. If he seeks permission and the teacher knowingly does not 
permit him, he should go away and not repeat the request. If he is 
doubtful as to whether or not the teacher is aware, he may repeat, 
but no more than three times or with three knocks on the door. His 
knocks should be respectfully light with the fingernails, fingers and 
then the door knocker, gradually knocking louder with each. If the 
teacher's seating is far from the door, there is no problem with 
knocking harder, but only to enable him to hear. 

If a group of students seek permission and the teacher permits 
them to enter, the eldest and most learned will enter first and greet 
him with 'salam,' followed by the next most learned and then the 
next. 

A student must be presentable when he enters upon the teacher, 


not to mention clean from impurities on his body and clothes. He 
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should also cut his hair and nails if there is a need for this. He must 
remove any bad odour, especially if he intends to sit in a lesson of 
knowledge, as this is a gathering for the remembrance of Allah and is 
a form of communal worship. 

If a student enters upon a teacher in a private gathering, and 
someone is there with him speaking to him but they stop talking; or 
he enters and the teacher is alone, praying, remembering Allah, 
writing or studying but then he stops; or the teacher is silent and does 
not start speaking or open a discussion; in such a case, he should say 
‘salam’ and leave as quickly as possible, unless the teacher encourages 
him to stay. If he does stay, he should not prolong, unless the teacher 
asks him to. 

A student's heart must not be occupied with concerns, his mind 
must be clear and he should not be tired, angry, hungry or thirsty 
when he sits with the teacher. This is so that his heart may be open to 
what his teacher says, and he may understand what he hears. 

If he arrives at the teacher's quarters and does not find him there, 
he should wait for him to ensure that he does not miss his lesson, as 
there is no replacement for a missed lesson. He should not knock on 
the door to call him out. If he is asleep, the student should be patient 
until he awakes or he may leave and return later. However, waiting 
patiently is better for him. 

It has been narrated from Ibn ‘Abbas &» that he, in his quest for 
knowledge, would sit at the door of Zayd ibn Thābit # until he 
awoke. People would ask him if they should wake him up but he 
would reply in the negative. Sometimes he would wait there for 
long periods of time with the sun beating down on him. The pious 
predecessors would also do likewise. 

The student should not request that the teacher read with him at a 


difficult time or at a time in which he does not usually read. Neither 
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should he ask the teacher to appoint a special time for him alone, 
even if he is an influential leader. This causes pride and undermines 
the teacher, other students and knowledge itself. 

It may be that the teacher is too humble to raise any objection, 
and therefore abandons for the sake of the student some assignment 
which is more important at that time. If this is the case, the student 
will never be successful. However, if the teacher himself offers a 
special time for him, because of a reason preventing him from 
attending the communal lesson or any other reason the teacher sees 


fit, then there is no blame on the student. 


8. SITIINGIN FRONT OF THE TEACHER WITH 
RESPECT 


A student must sit in front of the teacher with utmost respect, like a 
child sits in front of his instructor. He may sit cross legged but he 
must be still with humility and devotion. He must look at the teacher 
with complete attention, direct his whole body towards him and 
grasp every word of his, so that the teacher is not required to repeat 
what he says a second time. 

The student should not turn around needlessly, nor should he look 
right, left, upwards or in front, unless there is a need to do so. This is 
especially the case when the teacher addresses him; then he should 
not look anywhere but at him directly. 

In addition, he should not be disturbed or turn around if he hears 
a noise, especially when the teacher addresses him. 

He should not dust off his clothes or roll up his sleeves. 

He must not fidget with his hands, feet or any other part of his 
body. 
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He should not place his hand on his beard or nose, nor should he 
stick his finger in his nose and pick it. 

He should not open his mouth wide or tap his teeth. 

He should not hit the ground with his palm or draw on it with his 
fingers. 

He should not interlock his fingers or play with his buttons. 

He must not lean against a wall, cushion or pillow, nor rest his 
hand on it in the presence of his teacher. 

He should not turn his back or his side toward his teacher. 

He should not lean backwards or to his side on his hands. 

He should not speak a lot without need. 

He should not try to make others laugh. 

He must not relate obscenities or anything which implies bad 
manners. 

He should not laugh unless it is called for and he should not make 
that judgement, disregarding the teacher. If he cannot help it, then he 
may smile, but without sound. 

He should not needlessly and continuously clear his throat and he 
should not spit saliva or phlegm. He should not spew out anything 
from his mouth, but he must dispose of it in a tissue or handkerchief. 

He should cover his feet and lower his garments [to cover himself 
fully.] 

He should keep his hands still when he speaks or discusses issues 
with the teacher. 

When he sneezes, he should try to quieten the sound and cover his 
face^? with a tissue or handkerchief. 

When he yawns, he should cover his mouth??, having tried to 
repel it.”! 

It is narrated from "Alī # that he said, "The teacher's rights over 


you are: that you offer 'salam to the people but greet him specifically; 
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you sit in front of him; you do not point with your hands in his 
presence; you do not wink at anyone [in the lesson]; you do not 
quote an opinion which contradicts his opinion; you do not speak 
negatively about anyone in his presence; you do not try force a 
mistake from him, and if he makes a mistake, you accept his excuse; 
you revere him for the sake of Allah Most High; you vie with other 
students to serve him if he has a need; you do not whisper to anyone 
in his lesson; you do not take hold of his garments; you do not urge 
him to read if he is tired; and you do not tire of his company Surely, 
the teacher is like a date-palm; you wait there patiently until 
something falls to you.” 

What ‘Ali <& has gathered in this advice is sufficient [for 
students.] 

Another scholar advised that respect for the teacher requires that 
the student observe the following: 

He should not sit by the teacher's side or on his prayer mat or 
cushion, even if the teacher tells him to—unless he urges him to do so 
in a manner that is difficult to refuse. In that case, he may do as 
ordered, but thereafter he should return to what etiquette demands. 
Scholars have discussed at length as to which of the two options is 
better: doing what he is ordered to do, or refusing out of respect. The 
preferred opinion is as I have explained; it is better to do as 
commanded if the teacher insists and not agreeing will be 
troublesome. Otherwise, following the way of etiquette is better, 
because it is possible that the teacher wants what is best for the 
student by revealing him to be respectful and considerate of his 
teacher. Therefore, the student should act in like mind and honour 


and respect the teacher. 


9. SPEAKING POLITELY WITH THE TEACHER 
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A student should speak to his teacher in the best possible manner. He 
should not blurt out statements such as: ‘But why?’, ‘I don’t accept 
that!’, ‘But who said that?’ and ‘But what is the reference?’ If he 
wishes to find out these answers, he should be polite in his requests; 
moreover, doing so in another gathering [outside of the lesson] is 
more beneficial. 

It is narrated that one of the pious predecessors used to say, 
‘Whoever says “But why?” to his teacher will never be successful.’ 

If the teacher reminds the student on a matter, he should not 
retort, ‘That is what I said!’, ‘I thought so!’, ‘I’ve heard that!’ or ‘So- 
and-so said the same thing!’, unless he is sure that the teacher himself 
appreciates it. 

Similarly, a student should not argue the following: ‘Such-and- 
such scholar opposed this!’, ‘So-and-so narrated otherwise!’ or ‘This is 
incorrect.’ 

If the teacher is adamant about an incorrect opinion or proof 
unknowingly, or if he has forgotten what was correct, a student 
should not make a face, squint his eyes or signal to others like one 
who criticises what the teacher says. Rather, he should apparently 
accept it and be content. If the teacher has made a mistake 
inadvertently or out of forgetfulness, or due to lack of consideration, 
then a student should know that infallibility among humans is a 
quality restricted to the prophets, peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon them. 

A student should be mindful in speaking to the teacher in ways 
that he speaks to others but are not appropriate for him, such as: 
‘What’s wrong with you!’, ‘Do you understand?’, ‘Do you get it?’ and 
‘O man!’ 

Likewise, a teacher should not be spoken to in an inappropriate 


way, even if the student is merely relating about someone else; for 
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example: 'So-and-so said to so-and-so, “You are no good” and “you 
have nothing good to offer” and other such statements. If he wishes 
to relate something, he should do so with an indirect expression, like: 
'So-and-so said to so-and-so that the one who is absent is no good' 
and 'the absent one has nothing good to offer', and so on. 

A student should refrain from surprising the teacher in his manner 
of response, as this is a trait of many who have no manners. Thus, if a 
teacher says to a student, ‘You said this or that’, he should not reply, 
‘I didn't say that!’ If the teacher states, ‘What you meant by your 
question is this,’ or ‘you thought this,’ he should not reply, ‘No, I did 
not mean that!’ or ‘I did not think that’, and so forth [purposely 
giving a contradicting answer.] Rather, he should speak politely and 
not be difficult in his response to the teacher. 

Similarly, if the teacher asks a question to confirm and resolve a 
point by saying, ‘Did you not say this?’ or ‘Was this not your point?’ 
the student should not hasten to retort by saying, ‘No, that was not 
my point!’ Instead, he should remain silent or politely avoid the 
question and clarify his point to the teacher. If he has no other choice 
but to respond, he should say, ‘I mean this,’ or ‘My point is this,’ and 
then he should repeat his point [without saying ‘No, but’]. He should 
not add, ‘which I said before,’ or ‘which is what I meant,’ trying to 
include an answer back. 

Likewise, in place of ‘Why?’ and ‘I do not accept!’ he should say, 
‘What if we were told such and such?’, ‘What if that were not 
possible?’ or ‘What if we were asked about such and such?’ and ‘What 
if such and such happened?’ In this way, he will ask for clarification 


but request it in a polite and respectful way 


10. RESPONDING TO THE TEACHER AND 
LISTENING TO HIM ATTENTIVELY 
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If a student hears the teacher mention a ruling, an amazing moral, an 
anecdote or a line of poetry that he himself has memorised, he should 
nevertheless listen attentively with zeal and thirst for more, as though 
he were awe-inspired and had never heard it before. 

‘Ata’? said, ‘Sometimes I hear a narration from someone and I 
know it better than he does, but I act as if I do not know it at all.’ 

It is also narrated that he said, ‘Sometimes a youngster tells me of 
a narration and I listen to it as if I had never heard it before, even 
though I heard it before he was born.’ 

If the teacher begins something and then asks the student if he has 
memorised it, he should not answer in the affirmative, because it 
implies that he does not need the teacher. Neither should he respond 
negatively, as this would be a lie. Rather, he should say, ‘I wish to 
hear it from my teacher and to benefit from him,’ ‘It is a long time 
[since I learnt it],’ or ‘It would be more correct from you.’ 

If, on the other hand, the student knows that his teacher 
emphasises memorisation and is pleased by it, or if the teacher urges 
him to complete it in order to test his comprehension and 
memorisation of it or to show [other students] how well he has learnt 
it, then there is no problem in complying with the teacher's 
instruction, seeking his pleasure and fulfilling his wish. 

A student should not repeat questions the answers to which he 
knows, nor ask for an explanation to issues he already understands, 
because this wastes time and it may annoy the teacher. Az-Zuhri said, 
'Having to repeat a narration is more difficult than moving a boulder.' 

A student should not fall short in attention and in trying to grasp 
what is studied. He should not be distracted by a thought or by small 
talk, and then ask the teacher to repeat what he said, as this is bad 
manners. Instead, he should be attentive to his speech and present- 


minded to what he hears the first time. One scholar used not to 
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repeat if someone requested it for that reason; instead, he would 
reprimand the student for it. 

If a student does not hear the teacher's words because he is far 
away, or if he does not understand despite listening attentively, then 
he may politely ask the teacher to repeat or explain, after he has 


offered his apology. 


11. NOT COMPETING WITH THE TEACHER 


A student should not compete with the teacher to explain a matter or 
answer a question posed by the teacher, himself or anyone else. He 
should not try to precede the teacher or show his knowledge or 
comprehension of the issue before the teacher. If the teacher presents 
the matter and asks him to elaborate, then there is no problem in 
doing so. 

He should never interrupt the teacher in his speech—whatever the 
speech may be about—to compete with or precede him. Rather, he 
should wait patiently for his teacher to finish speaking; then he may 
speak. Furthermore, he must never speak with others while the 
teacher addresses him or the rest of the class. 

His mind must be present in the lesson at all times, so that if he is 
asked a question or is asked to do something, the teacher is not 
required to repeat it a second time. A student should rush to answer 
the teacher's question or fulfil his request as quickly as possible, and 
not ask him to reiterate; neither should he object to his question by 


saying, ‘What if that is not the case?’ 


12. GIVING TO AND TAKING FROM THE 
TEACHER 
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If the teacher hands him something, the student should take it with 
the right hand. Likewise, if he gives his teacher something, he should 
do so with the right hand. If it is something to read, such as an 
official notice, an account or a legal document, then he should open it 
for him before handing it to him. He should not hand it to him 
folded, unless he knows that the teacher prefers that. If the teacher 
hands him a document, he should rush to take it before the teacher 
feels the need to fold it. 

If a student hands the teacher a book, he should give that book 
only, ready to be opened and read, without the teacher needing to 
find the book that he wants. If the teacher wishes to look at a specific 
place, the student should open the book and point out the relevant 
text. 

A student should never throw a book or piece of paper that he is 
supposed to hand over. If he is far away he should not stretch out his 
hands, forcing the teacher to also stretch out his hand to take or give. 
Instead, he should stand and go to the teacher, but he should not 
stroll to him. 

Nevertheless, when a student sits in front of the teacher, he should 
not sit so close that it becomes bad manners. Neither should he place 
his leg, hand or any part of his body or clothes on the teacher's 
clothes, his cushion or his prayer mat. In addition, he should not 
point towards the teacher, nor go anywhere near his face or chest 
with his hands, or touch with them any part of the teacher's body or 
clothes. 

If a student wishes to give his teacher a pen to write with, he 
should prepare it before handing it to him. If he wishes to place an 
ink pot before him, he should do so without the lid, ready to use. If a 
student wants to hand him a knife [to open letters], he should not 
hold the blade with the tip or the handle pointing towards the 
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teacher. Instead, he should hand it crosswise, with the length of the 
blade facing him, grasping the handle from the end next to the blade, 
and placing the handle at the right hand of the one taking it. 

If a student wants to hand the teacher a prayer mat, he should 
first spread it; but he should do so when the teacher is going to pray, 
as etiquette dictates. Once he has spread it, he may fold the end of 
the left side, as was the habit of the Sufis. If it is already folded, he 
should place the fold on the left side of the one who will pray.?^ If the 
mat has the shape of a niche on it, he should try to direct the niche 
towards the qiblah [i.e. direction of prayer]. 

A student should not sit on his teacher's prayer mat in his 
presence, nor should he pray on it, if the ground is pure. 

When the teacher stands up, the people should rush to pick up his 
prayer mat and to offer their hands or any assistance to the teacher, if 
he requires it. They should also endeavour to set his shoes aright 
beforehand, if the teacher does not mind this. The student must not 
forget that his intention, when doing all this, should be to gain 
closeness to Allah and [then] to the teacher. 

One scholar said, "There are four deeds that not even an honoured 
leader would haughtily refuse to do: to stand up from his place for his 
father, to serve a teacher who he studies under, to ask about 


something he does not know and to entertain a guest.' 


13. WALKING WITH THE TEACHER AND 
SPEAKING WITH HIM 


If a student is walking with the teacher, he should walk ahead of him 
at night and behind him in the day, unless of course the situation 


requires otherwise, as in a crowd. 
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He should proceed ahead of the teacher on uneven ground, such 
as a muddy area or a flood basin, and also on dangerous ground. He 
should also try to keep splashes away from his teacher's clothes. 
When walking in a crowd, he should try his best to guard the teacher 
with his body, from the front or behind. 

When walking in front of his teacher, the student should turn to 
him from time to time. If he is alone or the teacher is speaking to him 
while they are walking and they are both in shade, then the student 
should be on the right of his teacher—another opinion is that he 
should be on the left—a little in front of him, and not turn to him. He 
should introduce the teacher to any approaching important 
individuals if he does not know them. 

He should not walk side by side with the teacher unless there is a 
need, or as instructed by him. He must refrain from bumping into the 
teacher with his shoulders—or his stirrup, if they are riding—and 
touching his clothes. 

He should give preference to the teacher to walk in the shade if it 
is summer, in the sun if it is winter and away from the road if they 
are on a pavement. He must ensure that the teacher does not walk 
where the sun will beat down on his face. 

A student must not walk between the teacher and the person he is 
speaking to. He should either fall behind them or walk ahead. He 
must not walk too close, listen to their conversation or turn towards 
them. If they include him in the conversation, he should walk beside 
them and not come between them. 

If two students are walking with the teacher, they should walk 
either side of him—some scholars prefer the eldest of the two to walk 
on the teacher's right. Alternatively, they may both walk on one side 
of the teacher—instead of either side—with the eldest walking 


slightly ahead of the younger. 
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If he meets the teacher on the road, the student should initiate the 
greeting of ‘salam’. If he is far from the teacher, he should go to him 
to greet him and not call out from a distance. He should not say 
‘salam’ from afar or from behind. Instead, he should approach him so 
that he can see him and then greet him with ‘salam’. 

The student should not begin to direct the teacher to a specific 
route, unless he himself asks for advice in the matter. If the teacher 
does ask, he should respectfully revert to the teacher's opinion. 

If the teacher takes a wrong route, he should not blurt out, ‘This is 
wrong,’ or ‘I think this.’ Instead, he should politely direct him to the 
correct route by saying, for example, ‘It seems this is better.’ He 


should refrain from using the words: ‘In my opinion,’ and similar. 
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CHAPTER 4 


ETIQUETTE OF ASTUDENT IN HIS STUDIES 
AND LESSONS 


This consists of thirteen categories: 


1. PRIORITISING THE NOBLE QURAN, 
FOLLOWED BY THE PRINCIPLES OF EVERY 
SCIENCE 


A student must begin [his journey in knowledge] with the Book of 
Allah Almighty. He should try to perfect its memorisation and learn 
well its exegesis and sciences; for it is the mother of all other sciences 
and their foundation, not to mention the most important of them. 

He should then memorise a concise treatise in every discipline, 
combining the different areas of hadith and its sciences, jurisprudence 
and its principles, syntax and morphology. 

All this, however, should not distract him from studying and the 
Qur’an maintaining his memorisation of it. He should consistently 
recite a portion of it every day, every other day or [at least] every 
Friday. He must ensure not to forget what he has memorised, as there 
are narrations which contain extreme caution against this.?? 
Thereafter, he may study under a teacher who will explain what he 
has committed to memory. 

A student must never rely on books alone. Instead, he should 
depend on someone in every discipline who teaches it well, has 
researched much and benefited from it greatly, and who is an expert 


on the book that he teaches. Of course, he must think about these 
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prerequisites only after carefully considering his qualities of piety, 
righteousness and compassion, among others. 

If his teacher does not mind him reading and studying with others 
simultaneously, he may do so. If the teacher does mind, he should 
firstly consider his teacher's feelings, because a student stands to 
benefit most from him. This is actually more beneficial for him and 
will ensure his teacher's love for him. 

He should memorise and seek explanations as much as his 
circumstance allows. He should not memorise so much that it begins 
to bore him, nor should he fall short and thus be deprived of the 


excellence of seeking knowledge. 


2. STICKING TO A SINGLE METHODOLOGY IN 
THE BEGINNING 


Initially, a student should refrain from delving in to differences 
among scholars and others—whether they are differences in rational 
arguments or transmitted traditions—because they confuse and 
perplex the mind. Instead, he should master a single book in one 
science or a book in each science—if he can manage it—according to 
one methodology, as preferred by the teacher. 

If his teacher's teaching method is to relate all the schools of 
thought with their differences and not settle on a single opinion, then 
as al-Ghazali said, *He should refrain from studying with him, because 
its harms are greater than its benefits.’°° 

Similarly, in the beginning, he should guard against studying 
books of many different subjects, as this will waste his time and 
confuse him. Rather, he should dedicate himself completely to the 


book he is studying or the science he has taken up, until he has 
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mastered it. He should also refrain from jumping from book to book 
without need, as this is a sign of discontent and failure. 

Once he is capable and his understanding is rooted, he should 
study every field of the sciences of Shari‘ah. If fate and long life 
allows him, he should study each field thoroughly. If this is not the 
case, then he has already benefitted by no longer being ignorant of 
that knowledge. 

He must give preference to the most essential knowledge followed 
by the next most essential knowledge. And he should never forget to 


practice [what he has studied], as this is the purpose of knowledge. 


3. CONFIRMING AND CORRECTING WHAT IS 
MEMORISED 


A student should confirm that what he is reading is absolutely correct 
before memorising it, either with the teacher or someone else who 
assists him. Then he should memorise it as well as possible, repeat it 
to him often and commit to specific times for memorisation. He 
should never memorise anything before he confirms it, because he 
could fall into errors and mistakes. To take knowledge from books 
alone has already been discussed and it is one of the more dangerous 
perversions. 

A student should have ready with him a pen, ink pot and a knife?” 
to change any words or vowels he has corrected. 

If the teacher points out a word as wrong, while the student thinks 
it is right—rather, he knows it is right—he should repeat the word 
with the one before it, bringing it to the teacher's attention. He may 
also repeat the correct word in a form of enquiry, because sometimes 
a mistake is made forgetfully or by heedless slip of the tongue, but he 
should not say, ‘No. This is what it is.’ Rather, he should bring it to 
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the teacher's attention by hinting, and if he does not catch the hint, 
then he should ask, ‘Is it ok to use this word also?’ If the teacher 
reverts to the correct word, then there is no discussion, but if he does 
not, a student should politely leave it to verify it at a later time. It is, 
after all, possible that the teacher is correct. 

This notwithstanding, if it is confirmed that the teacher made a 
mistake in answering a question, a student must verify it and not be 
lax in understanding the issue. If the teacher makes a mistake when 
writing a legal document—or if the questioner is a traveller, a 
foreigner or a scandalmonger—he must inform him immediately, by 
indication or blatantly. Failure to do so is betrayal of the teacher and 
a student must advise him with polite words or otherwise. 

When a student pauses at a certain place [in the book], he should 


write before it: ‘reviewed’ or ‘confirmed until here.’ 


4, BEING OCCUPIED WITH COLLECTIONS OF 
NARRATIONS AND THE STUDY OF THEIR 
CHAINS 


A student should start to study the narrations of the Prophet £% early 
and be engrossed in the sciences of hadith. He should analyse each 
hadith's chain of transmission, its narrators, its meanings, its rulings, 
its benefits, its usage of language and its history. 

He should give precedence to the two authentic collections, the 
Sahihs of al-Bukhari and Muslim. Then [he should study] the other 
prominent books and relied upon sources, such as Al-Muwatta’ of 
Malik, the Sunan collections of Abū Dāwūd, an-Nasa’i and Ibn Majah, 
Al-Jami* of at-Tirmidhī and the Musnad of ash-Shāfi ī. He must not 


suffice with any less than this. 
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Abū Bakr al-Bayhagīs book, As-Sunan al-Kubrd, is also an 
excellent source for jurists, in addition to other Musnad collections, 
such as that of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ibn Humayd and al-Bazzar. 

A student must be aware of all types of narrations, such as sahih 
(rigorously authenticated), hasan (sound), daīf (weak), musnad 
(uninterrupted) and mursal (interrupted). 

This science is one wing of a scholar of Shari‘ah and it elucidates 
much of a scholar’s other wing, the Qur’an. 

A student should not be content with merely listening to 
narrations, as many students of hadith are these days; rather, he 
should be more mindful of understanding them. Ash-Shāfi ī said, 
‘Whoever studies the narrations thoroughly, his authority will become 
well established.’ This is the case because understanding the 


narrations is the purpose behind relating and conveying them. 


5. STUDYING DETAILED COMMENTARIES 
AFTER THE TREATISES 


If a student has understood the treatises he has memorised and has 
grasped their ambiguities and important benefits, he should move on 
to more extensive commentaries, as well as reviewing incessantly. 

A student should always note down what he reads or hears of 
unique lessons, intricate issues, uncommon derivatives, solutions to 
problems and differentiation between similar rulings in every field of 
knowledge. He must not be content with merely listening to a useful 
lesson, nor overlook a rule by merely understanding it; rather, he 
should rush to write it down and memorise it. 

He should have the highest aspirations in seeking knowledge and 
not suffice with a little when he can do so much more; nor should he 


be content with minimal inheritance from the prophets zi. 
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He must not let false hopes and procrastination distract him from 
learning something beneficial that is within his capability. There are 
many dangers to delaying. If he memorises a lesson straight away, he 
can memorise something else later. 

A student should value the times when he is not preoccupied, 
when he is healthy and able, when he is young and perceptive, when 
he has less responsibilities and before obstacles such as idleness and 
leadership arise. 

‘Umar :$. said, ‘Study, before you are charged with leadership.'?? 

Ash-Shafia said, ‘Study, before you become a leader. When you 
become a leader, there is no chance to study.’ 

A student must beware of narcissism and considering himself 
above need of a teacher. This is ignorance itself and a lack of 
understanding, because what he has missed is certainly more than 
what he has gained. 

Sa‘id ibn Jubayr [said], ‘A man remains a scholar as long as he 
studies. If he stops studying and sees himself as self-sufficient, he has 
become more ignorant than ever.' 

Once he has become fully qualified and his merits begin to show 
and he has studied in depth and revised the famous books—if not 
most of the books—of each field, he will then take up authorship, 
considering the methodologies of the scholars and adopting a fair 


attitude in differences of opinion. . . 


6. FREQUENTING THE TEACHER’S LECTURES 


A student must frequent his teacher's lectures and recitals—indeed, 
all his gatherings, if possible—as this will only increase him in 
goodness, knowledge, etiquette and honour—just as "Alī i%% said in 


his hadith that was mentioned previously: ‘And you do not tire of his 
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company. Surely, the teacher is like a date-palm; you wait there 
patiently until something falls.'»? 

He should rush to serve his teacher and be persistent in this, 
which will earn him honour and respect. 

He should not suffice with merely listening to the lecture, as this 
shows failure, lack of determination and heedlessness. Instead, he 
should endeavour to take notes, memorise and pass on whatever is 
covered in all his detailed lessons, if his mind can tolerate it. He 
should share the lessons with his colleagues, so that it as if they have 
become his own lessons. By my life, this is the attitude of the zealous! 
If he is not able to memorise the whole lecture, he should prioritise 
the most important points, followed by the next most important 
points. 

A student must discuss the lessons, topics and principles 
mentioned in the lecture with the punctual attendees. They should 
reiterate the teacher's speech among themselves, because there is 
great benefit in reviewing. 

A student should review with others as soon as he stands from his 
place, before their minds are divided, their thoughts are split and 
some of what they heard escapes their understanding. They should 
still review together from time to time after that. 

Al-Khatib said, ‘The best time for reviewing is the night.'^? Many 
pious predecessors would begin reviewing together in the evening, 
and sometimes they would not stop until they heard the call to Dawn 
Prayer. 

If a student cannot find someone to review with, he should review 
with himself: by repeating to himself the words and the meanings 
that he heard, so they become embedded in his mind. Repeating the 
meanings in the heart is no different from repeating the words on the 


tongue. Rarely has success touched those who suffice with thinking 
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and pondering in the teacher's company, but then abandon it without 


repetition. 


7. SITTING IN THE LECTURE 


When a student arrives at the teacher’s lecture, he should convey the 
greeting of ‘salam’ to the attendees loud enough for them to hear and 
greet and honour the teacher specifically. He should do the same 
when he leaves. 

Some scholars have opined that lectures and gatherings of 
knowledge are places where ‘salam’ should not be said aloud. This 
opinion is contrary to common practice today. Rather, it is directed at 
the individual who is preoccupied with memorisation and reviewing. 

Once he conveys ‘salam’, the student should refrain from jumping 
over the attendees’ necks in order to sit closer to the teacher, unless 
his rank allows it. Instead, he should sit where the gathering ends, as 
has been mentioned in the hadith.*' If the teacher and the attendees 
clearly ask him to advance, or if his rank allows it, or if he knows that 
the teacher and gathering will prefer it, then there is no problem in 
doing so. 

He must not force someone up from his place or crowd him 
intentionally. If someone offers him his own place, he should not 
accept it, unless this is in the obvious interest of the people and they 
will benefit from his discussions with the teacher—due to his close 
relationship with him, or because he is elderly or respected for his 
piety. 

On the other hand, no one should be given preference in sitting 
close to the teacher unless he is more deserving because of his age, 


knowledge or piety. Rather, each should strive to sit close to the 
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teacher without preferring himself over someone in the gathering 
who is better than him. 

If the teacher is seated in the centre, the most honourable 
attendees deserve to sit to his left and right. If the teacher is seated on 
a raised platform, the distinguished attendees will sit against the wall 
or opposite the teacher. 

Colleagues in a lecture should sit on one side so that the teacher 
can look at them altogether when he explains, and not look at only 
some while leaving others. 

It has become a habit in gatherings of learning for distinguished 
students to sit directly in front of the teacher, while respected 


attendees such as the tutor and guests sit to his left and right. 


8. INTERACTING WITH COLLEAGUES DURING 
THE LECTURE 


A student must have good manners with the other attendees of his 
teacher's lecture, since this is actually respect for him and his lecture. 
They are his colleagues and his companions, so he should honour 
them. He should respect the senior students as well as his peers. 

He should not sit in the middle of the gathering,°* nor should he 
sit in front of anyone unless there is a need, like in a lecture of 
hadith. He should not sit between two associates or two companions 
without the consent of both,** nor should he sit on a higher platform 
above someone who is superior to him. 

When someone approaches the gathering, the students should 
welcome him, be generous to him, make room for him and honour 
him as he should be honoured. If when someone is given room the 
space becomes restricted, a student should gather himself and not 


take extra space. He should not turn his back or his side towards 
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anyone. He should guard against this, especially when his teacher 
addresses him. He should not lean on his neighbour or rest his elbow 
on his side, nor should he fall out of the arrangement of the class by 
moving forward or back. 

A student must not speak during his own lesson or someone else's 
lesson about irrelevant issues or topics that disrupt the discussion. If 
some attendees do begin talking in a lesson, it should not be about a 
past lesson—or otherwise—which has covered all the necessary 
points, and it should not be without consent from the teacher or the 
lecturer. 

If a student offends another student, he should not be reproached 
by other than the teacher, unless he gives his consent. However, it 
can be done secretly between the students by way of counsel. 

If a student insults the teacher, it is the attendees’ duty to scold 
him, answer him and defend the teacher as much as possible to fulfil 
his rights. 

No one from the gathering should interrupt another's speech, 
especially that of the teacher. A wise scholar said, ‘It is not correct 
etiquette to interrupt a person's speech, even if another knows it 
better.' 

Al-Khatib mentioned a line of poetry on this topic": 


Alois cd;eo thle LEY, 


Do not interrupt a person's speech, 


Even if you know the ins and outs of it. 


However, if it is known that the teacher or the lecturer prefers that 
[i.e. respectful interjection], then there is no problem in doing so, as 


has been covered in detail in the previous chapter. 
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9. ASKING FOR CLARIFICATION OF DIFFICULT 
CONCEPTS 


A student should not shy away from asking for clarification of what is 
difficult and for explanation of what he does not understand. He 
should po request it, with respect and in a well-spoken manner. 
‘Umar 4 said, ‘Whoever is shy, his knowledge will be weak.’® 
Mujāhid** said, ‘Two types of people cannot seek knowledge: the 
bashful and the arrogant.’ 
‘A’ishah # said: 


à as of GUI Sex; x SOC APER VIEN os 
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How exceptional are the women of the Helpers (Ansār). 
Modesty did not prevent them from seeking deep 


understanding of the religion.” 


Umm Sulaym 4 said to the Messenger of Allah £%, 


^ 
w 
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Surely, Allah does not shy away from the truth. So, does a 


woman have to take a ritual bath if she has a wet dream?** 


A poet said: 


3 - g - 53 u m 
Jel dee I so ales A ub pall pals 
To ask many questions is not blindness. 


Complete blindness is staying quiet despite ignorance.9? 
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Some scholars have said, ‘Whoever is shy of asking questions, his 
deficiency will be uncovered when among scholars.' 

A student should not ask what is not relevant to the lesson, unless 
he has good reason to do so or if he knows the teacher prefers it. If 
the teacher is silent and does not respond, the student should not 
persist in asking him; and if he makes a mistake when answering, he 
should not correct him there and then, as has already been 
discussed."? 

Just as a student should not shy away from asking, neither should 
he be ashamed of replying, ‘I don't understand,’ if the teacher asks 
him. Failing to do so will cause him to lose both immediate and 
impending advantages. The immediate advantages are: recognising 
and properly understanding the issue and securing the teacher's belief 
in him as pious, truthful and zealous. The impending advantages are: 
being saved from lying and hypocrisy, and forming a habit of 
verifying. 

Al-Khalil said, ‘Ignorance is the line between modesty and pride.’ 

[It is also] from the etiquette of a teacher that he does not ask the 
shy student, ‘Do you understand?’ Rather, he should test his 
understanding by posing different scenarios. 

If the teacher does ask him, the student should not be hasty in 
replying, ‘yes,’ until the meaning has become absolutely clear to him, 
so that comprehension does not evade him and he does not incur any 


sin by lying. 


10. WAITING IN TURN TO READ 


A student should be mindful of his turn and must not proceed ahead 


of another without his consent". 
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It is narrated that one of the Helpers came to the Prophet > to 
ask him a question and so did a man from Thagīf, so the Prophet «5. 


said: 


o7 -g 
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O brother of Thaqif! The Helper asked a question before you; 
therefore, sit so that we may begin with the Helper’s matter 


before your matter.” 


Al-Khatib said, ‘It is recommended for the one who comes early to let 
a traveller precede him, in order to honour him and take care of 
him.””% Two narrations, one from Ibn 'Abbās”* and the other from 
Ibn ‘Umar’? #s, have been related regarding this. 

Likewise, it is commendable for the early comer to let the late 
comer precede him if he has a pressing need or if the teacher signals 
to let him come first. 

If there are no valid reasons like those mentioned, then— 
according to some scholars—it is disliked to give precedence to others 
in your turn. This is because studying knowledge and rushing to it is 
a way of gaining closeness to Allah, and to prefer that closeness for 
someone else is disliked. 

A student can win the first turn by arriving at the gathering or the 
teacher’s place early. If he is then forced to leave in order to tend to a 
need, such as answering the call of nature or renewing his ablution, 
his right [of the first turn] will not be forfeited. 

If two students arrive together first and they dispute [about the 


first turn], they should draw lots, unless the teacher lets one precede 
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the other in order to honour him. If he needs to teach them [as 
opposed to merely listening to them recite], they should draw lots. 
If the tutor fixes a time to teach the students, travellers or 


foreigners may not precede them without their consent. 


11. NOT PRESSURING THE TEACHER TO READ 
WHEN HEIS OCCUPIED 


A student's place is to sit in front of the teacher in the correct way, as 
has already been elaborated under etiquette with the teacher. He 
must bring with him the book which he will read from, and he should 
carry it himself. He should not place the book open on the floor when 
he reads from it, but should hold it in his hands and read from it. 

A student should not read until the teacher permits him to. Al- 
Khatib mentioned this on the authority of many pious predecessors, 
saying: ‘It is not permitted for a student to read until the teacher 
gives him permission.’”° 

A student should refrain from reading when the teacher is 
distracted, tired, sorrowful, angry, thirsty, sleepy, fearful or feeling 
lethargic. 

If he notices that the teacher prefers to stop, then he should be 
brief, and the teacher should not feel the need to tell him to do so. If 
he is not mindful and the teacher does have to tell him to be brief, 
then he should restrict his speech according to the teacher's 
instruction, and not go any further. If the teacher specifies a time 
limit for him, then he should not surpass that limit. 

No student should tell another student to be brief, except with the 


teacher's consent or if it is obvious that the teacher would prefer it. 
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12. BEGINNING THE LECTURE WITH 
SUPPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE 
AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 


When a students turn has come, he will ask for the teacher's 
permission [to begin]—as we have already mentioned. If the teacher 
gives him permission, he will start by seeking refuge in Allah from 
Satan the accursed, then begin with the name of Allah Most High. 
Thereafter, he will praise Allah and invoke His blessings upon the 
Prophet £%, his family and his companions. Then he will supplicate 
for his teacher, his parents, his mentors, for himself and for all 
Muslims. 

A student should do this whenever he begins to read in a lesson, 
before repeating what he has memorised, before research and before 
discussions, whether in the presence of the teacher or not. When he 
reads to his teacher, he should specifically mention him in his 
supplication, and he should invoke the Mercy of Allah upon the 
author when he reads his book [by saying: ‘Rahimahu’llah’ or 
‘Rahmatullahi‘alayh.’]. 

When supplicating for his teacher, he should say: ‘May Allah be 
pleased with you,’ or ‘with our teacher,’ or ‘our leader,’ or something 
similar, thereby intending the teacher. He should also supplicate for 
his teacher when he has finished his lesson. 

The teacher should, likewise, supplicate for the student whenever 
he supplicates for him. If a student disregards or forgets the initiation 
we have mentioned above, the teacher should remind him [by doing 
it himself] in order to bring it to his attention, because it is etiquette 
of the highest importance. 

Narrations have been transmitted about beginning important 
matters by praising Allah Most High”” and this etiquette practically 


demonstrates that. 
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13. ENCOURAGING OTHERS TO STUDY 


A student should encourage others to seek knowledge. He should 
direct them to places of learning, dispel the distractions that occupy 
them from learning and facilitate provisions for them to study. 

He should share with them the benefits, principles and wonders he 
has gained and advise them about religion. By sharing and inviting, 
his own heart will become enlightened and his deeds pure. Whoever 
is miserly with it, his knowledge will not be well-rooted; and if it 
does become rooted, it will not flourish. Many pious predecessors 
have experienced this. 

A student should never look down arrogantly on others, nor 
should he be proudly impressed with his exceptional understanding. 
Instead, he should praise Allah Most High for that [i.e. knowledge] 


and ask Him for more by constantly thanking Him. 
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CHAPTER 5 
ETIQUETTE WITH BOOKS 


This consists of eleven categories: 


1. ACQUIRING THE NECESSARY BOOKS FOR 
STUDY 


A student of knowledge must do what he can to acquire the books he 
needs, whether by buying, leasing or borrowing; because they are the 
tools required to seek knowledge. 

He should not let his share of knowledge and effort be based 
merely on collecting many books, as this is what the plagiarists of 
jurisprudence and hadith would do. 


How well the poet spoke when he said: 
ze Aa. ^ < » [T o wi) {e 
pt VO es Cel) LB iSS e I3] 


If you do not memorise and understand, 


Then your collecting of books is pointless.”* 


If a student is able to buy books, he should not waste his time 
transcribing. He should refrain from always transcribing documents 
unless he has an excuse, such as not being able to afford the price of 
buying or professionally transcribing. 

A student should not be concerned with overly beautifying his 
handwriting. He should only care to write it correctly and rectify it. 


If a student is able to buy or lease a book, he should not borrow it. 
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2. LENDING AND BORROWING BOOKS 


It is preferable to lend books to someone—if there is no harm in 
lending to him—and it is permissible to borrow books from someone 
—if there is no harm in borrowing from him. Some scholars have 
disliked lending books, but the former opinion is better because it is 
aiding someone in knowledge, not to mention the reward and mercy 
that is gained from lending. 

A man said to Abū ‘Atahiyyah, ‘Lend me your book” He 
responded, ‘I don't like to lend.’ So he said, ‘Don’t you know that 
good deeds are earned by doing actions you dislike?' So he lent it to 
him. 


Ash-Shāfi ī wrote to Muhammad ibn al-Hasan: 


Say, to the one whose likeness none have ever seen, 
The people of knowledge disapprove of refusal of give to its 


students.”? 


A student who borrows a book must thank the one who gave it to him 
and do well to him in return. He should not prolong in keeping it 
needlessly, but return it as soon as he has fulfilled his need. He 
should not hold on to it if the owner asks for it or if he has finished 
with it. 

It is not permissible for him to amend the book or write footnotes 
without the owner's consent. Likewise, he should not write in the 
margin of the introduction and conclusion, unless he knows that the 


owner will appreciate it. 


JT 


This is how the scholars of narrations would write a chapter they 
had heard. They would not delete anything, lend it to anyone or put 
it down needlessly, as far as Shari‘ah deemed fit. 

A student should not cross anything out from the book without 
the owner's consent. A competent person may carefully cross out or 
correct a book which is for public use that anyone can benefit from, 
but it is best to ask permission from those who would use it first. 

If he does cross something out with consent from the owner or the 
one who uses it, he must not do so with the paper in his lap, nor 
should he write over the words. He must not place the inkwell on the 
paper or go over the text with an inky pen. 


A poet said: 


Mod Pd è 7 E 2 ^ de 
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O you who would borrow my book, 


Prefer for me what you would prefer for yourself.* 


Many other poets composed lines of poetry about not borrowing 


books?! but this treatise is not the place for that. 


3. PLACING BOOKS CORRECTLY WHEN 
READING AND WHEN NOT READING 


When a student crosses something out or when he studies, he should 
not place the book on the floor laid flat out. Instead, he should place 
it between two books, two other objects [i.e. leaning on both objects 
so that the book is not spread out fully] or a small podium— 
commonly used—so that the threading of the book does not break 
easily. If he wishes to position it somewhere, he should do so on a 


chair or under a plank of wood, for example. 
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It is better that there be a distance between the book and the 
floor, and he should not put it directly on the floor to become damp 
and spoiled. When a student places a book on a table or something 
similar, he should cover the top and bottom with something to stop 
the binding from wearing out. Likewise, he should place a cover 
between the book and whatever it comes into contact with or leans 
on (such as a wall or the like). 

A student should be mindful of etiquette when he places books, by 
considering their subject, rank, authors and the authors' ranks. Then 
he should place the highest ranking above the rest. 

He should consider the correct manner of placing books in order. 
If among his books there is the Noble Qur'an, he will place it above 
the rest. It is more appropriate to keep the Qur'an in a cover, fastened 
with a button or placed on a mantle which is positioned on a clean 
wall, at the front of the gathering. Then [under that he should place] 
the books of hadith—for example, Sahih Muslim—then books of 
exegesis of the Qur'an, then books of hadith commentary, then books 
on the creed of religion, then books on the principles of 
jurisprudence, then books of jurisprudence, then books of syntax and 
morphology, then books of poetry and then metrics. 

If there are two books on one subject that are equal, he will place 
higher the one containing the most verses of the Qur'an or the most 
hadith. If they are equal in that respect, [he will then prefer one] 
according to the greatness of the author. If they are equal [again], 
then the one which was written first, or the one which is used most 
by scholars and the pious. And [still] if they are equal, then the most 
authentic of them. 

A student should write the title of the book at the bottom of the 
last page of the book, and he should place the main words of the title 


on the front cover, which is the side closest to the basmalah [i.e. 
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beginning in Allah's name]. The benefit of this title is to recognise the 
book and find it easily. 

If a student places the book on a certain area or a table, he should 
do so with the front cover and the start of the book facing up. He 
should not fill the book with many bookmarks which will cause the 
book to rip easily. He should also avoid placing large books over 
smaller books, to prevent them from toppling. 

A student should not use the book to store pieces of paper or other 
such materials. Neither should books be used as a pillow, a fan, a 
press, a cushion, or something to swat insects with—especially on its 
pages, which is worse. 

A student should not fold the margin of the page or its corners. He 
should not use a wooden bookmark or anything else which is coarse. 
Instead, he should use a piece of paper or something similar. 


When a student clutches the book, he should not do so with force. 


4. CHECKING BOOKS BEFORE RETURNING 
THEM 


If a student borrows a book, he must check it thoroughly before 
taking it and returning it. Likewise, when a student purchases a book, 
he should check the beginning, the end, the middle, its contents and 
instalments. He would also do well to examine its pages. 

A student should consider how correct the text is. One way to 
recognise that a book is probably correct—if time allows for checking 
—is as ash-Shafi^ said, ‘If you see many notes and amendments in a 
book, then be certain it is correct.’ 

Another scholar said, ‘A book cannot be illuminated until it is 


darkened.' (He meant with many corrections.) 
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5. BEFORE WRITING IN BOOKS 


Before a student begins to write in a book, he should be pure [i.e. he 
must have ablution], he must face the qiblah [i.e. direction of prayer], 
his body and clothes must be clean and he should have a clean pen. 
He should start every book with the words: ‘In the name of Allah, 
the most Merciful, the very Merciful.' If the book is to start with a 
sermon containing praise of Allah Most High and invocations of peace 
upon His Messenger $, then that should be written after the 


basmalah: 


‘ag A gem p al} ons 
If this is not the case, then he himself should write it after the 
basmalah. Then he should proceed to write the contents of the book. 

He should do the same at the end of the book or at the end of 
every volume, after writing: ‘end of volume one or ‘end of volume 
two’, for example; or ‘this will follow’, if the book is not yet complete. 
If the book is complete, he should write: ‘such-and-such book has now 
been completed’. There are many benefits to this. 

Whenever he writes the name of Allah Most High, he should 
follow it with an expression of exaltation, such as: the Most High 
(Ta'ālā), Glory to Him (Subhanah), the Mighty and Majestic (‘Azza wa 
Jalla) and the Most Sanctified (Taqaddasa). 

Whenever he writes the name of the Prophet £% he should write 
after it: Peace and blessings of Allah be upon him’ £%. 

He should accompany this by verbally saying the words. The pious 
predecessors and the scholars who followed them formed a habit of 
writing fully the words 'peace and blessings of Allah be upon him', 
perhaps in order to abide by the Command of Allah in the Noble 


Qur'an: 
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Ask [Allah to confer] blessing upon him, and ask [Allah to grant 
him] peace in abundance (33:56) 


Scholars have discussed this topic in much detail. Never abbreviate 
the salutation, even if it appears many times in a single line, as some 
unprofessional editors do, by writing: che (sal-‘a), re (sa-lam) or 
ane (sal-sallam).*? All of the above is unbefitting to his £% 
stature. Many quotes of the scholars have been recorded about 
offering salutations and not abbreviating.** 

When he comes across the name of a Companion, especially a 
senior Companion, he should write: *may Allah be pleased with him 
i. He should not write: ‘peace and blessings be upon him’ for 
anyone besides the prophets and angels, unless they are mentioned 
directly after them. He should do likewise after mention of any of the 
pious predecessors—especially the illustrious leaders and the guides 


of Islam—or he should write: ‘may Allah have mercy on him’ #. 


6. IMPROVING HANDWRITING 


A student should not have small handwriting, because the text is 
there to indicate something and the clearer it is, the better. 

One of the pious predecessors, on seeing small writing, would say, 
"This is the handwriting of someone who is not convinced that Allah 
g will give him an heir.’ 

Another scholar said, ‘Write in a way that will be of benefit in a 
time of need and do not write in a way that will not be of benefit in a 
time of need.' The time of need refers to old age and deterioration of 


eyesight. 
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Some institutes use small writing because it takes up less space. 
Granted, this [i.e. saving paper] is a good intention, but what stands 
to be lost in the end is more serious than the benefit gained in saving 
space. 

To write with ink is better than to write with midad [i.e. ink from 
a plant], as it is more resistant. 

A scholar said, ‘The pen should not be so hard that it slows down 
the flow, neither should it be so soft that it dries up quickly.’ 

Another said, ‘If you wish to improve your writing, make the body 
of your pen longer and thicker and hold it so that the nib is slanted to 
the right.'?4 

The knife should be sharp and used only to sharpen quills or to 
scrape [mistakes off off] the paper, and not for anything else. The 
surface on which the quill is sharpened should be extremely firm. The 
scholars have praised the Persian reed as extremely dry and ebony 


wood as being firm and smooth. 


7. EDITING AND VERIFYING THE TEXT OF AN 
ARABIC BOOK 


A student should correct a book by comparing it to the accurate 
manuscript or with the teacher. When he does this he should add 
vowel marks (tashkil) and diacritical points (nuqat) to ambiguous or 
foreign words, indicate the correct spelling and pronunciation of 
obscure ones and check the amendments again. 

If any of the corrections made in the text of the book need to be 
written and explained in the footnotes, he should do so. He may also 
do likewise if his corrections require further elaboration in the 
footnotes. For example, if the word _~ (without vowels and 


diacritical marks) appears in the text, he will verify in the footnotes 
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that the first letter is hā, followed by rā, then yd and finally zāy 
[which spells 3 > (hariz)]. Alternatively, [the same word without 
vowels and diacritical marks could be] jim, followed by ra, then ya 


and another rd [which spells pyes (jarir)]. 


It has become customary to write pointed letters in Arabic with 
dots. As for the letters that require no diacritical points, some 
scholars have kept the absence of marks as their sign. Other scholars 
appointed different signs on these letters, such as overturned points, 
quoting words with the same letter or by a small crescent shape. 

Once a student, through his research, has verified and corrected a 
word that was uncertain, he should write above it in small writing: 
pw (sahha—corrected). When, on the other hand, he has determined 
a word to be wrong in a copy of the book, he should write above it a 
small: | i$ (kadhā). Then he will write in the margin: ul po |ĀS 
(sawābuhu kadhā—the correct word is such and such)—provided he 
has verified it. If he was not able to verify it, he should write above 
the word but not connected to it a small dabbah, which is the top half 
of the letter sād. If, at a later time, he establishes that it was correct, 
he will add a hà on to the sad, so that it becomes: (^^ (sahha— 
corrected). If it was not correct, he will write the correct word in the 
footnote, as we have already discussed. 

If he comes across an addition of a word in one copy of a book, 
then he should write above it: N là, and draw a line through it. If the 
addition is more than a single word or if it is lines, he may write 
above the first word j^ (min—from here) or là, and write above the 
last word [i.e. of the addition]: dl (ila—to here), thereby giving the 
meaning: from here to here is missing [in the manuscript]. He may 
also draw a thin line through the words to show his intent, but 
without blackening the paper. Some scholars preferred to draw a 


straight line of dots. 
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If the scribe unmindfully repeated a word, a line should be drawn 
through the second one, as the first one is correct in its place—unless 
the first word occurs at the end of a line, in which case a line should 
be drawn through the first to keep the beginning of the line intact. 
However, if the first word (which is at the end of the line) is a 
possessor (mudāf ilayh) of the word before it, then a line should be 
drawn through the second one, because the first is connected through 


possession. 


8. WRITING REFERENCES IN ARABIC BOOKS 


If a student wishes to reference something in the margin—which is 
called a footnote—he will mark a connecting line from its place [in 
the text], preferably to the margin on the right hand side. He will 
then write the note in line with the mark but writing to the top of the 
page and not to the bottom, as there may be another footnote to write 
after it. The top of the letters [of the footnote] should be on the right 
side [of the margin], whether the note is on the right of the text or 
the left. 

He should try to estimate the length of the reference and how 
many lines it will require before he writes them. If there are two lines 
or more and the reference is on the right side, he should try to make 
the last line of it parallel with [the relevant place in] the text. And if 
it is on the left of the text, he should keep the first line parallel with 
the [relevant] text. 

He should not join his writing with the edges of the paper, but 
leave enough space to rub off words if he should feel the need. 

He should then write at the end of the reference: sahha (correct). 
Some scholars add the last word from the text after this, as a sign of a 


connection to the text. 
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9. WRITING NOTES 


There is no objection to writing important notes, lessons and 
footnotes in books that a student owns. In this case, he need not write 
'sahha', thereby distinguishing between notes and corrections. Some 
scholars would write before the note: ‘note’ or ‘lesson’, while others 
would write this after the note. 

A student should only write important points that are relevant to 
that specific book, for example to indicate an ambiguity, caution, 
allusion, mistake or the like. 

A student should not paint the book black with many secondary 
uncommon issues. He should not overload the book with notes which 
cause the actual subject of the book to be lost from the reader. 

A student should not write notes in between lines. Some scholars 
did so with a red pen to tell them apart from the text, but this is not 


advisable. 


10. DISTINGUISHING THE TITLES AND SUB- 
HEADINGS FROM THE MAIN TEXT 


There is no problem with writing titles, headings and sub-headings 
with a red pen, because it explains and segregates the chapters 
clearly. 

Likewise, there is no problem in adding indicators in red to 
names, schools of thought, opinions, methodologies, types, various 
pronunciations, figures and so forth. If a student does do that, he 
should clarify his method in the introduction, so those who read the 
book can understand it. 

Indeed, many scholars of hadith, jurisprudence and their 


principles would make an indication in red for brevity. 
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If a student does not write the titles, sub-headings and headings in 
red, he should use a different way to distinguish them [from the rest 
of the text], such as writing in bold, elongating the words or writing 
the title in its own line. This is in order to make it easy to find when 
that particular chapter is sought. 

A student should separate every sentence with a full stop, a new 
paragraph or a bold line [in Arabic], and not join every sentence in 
the same way. This makes it difficult to find exactly what is sought 
and wastes much time. No one but a foolish person would do such a 


thing. 


11. CROSSING OUT MISTAKES 


Scholars have said that it is better to cross out than to rub out, 
especially in books of hadith, because people may accuse you [of 
deleting something] and no one will know what was written there 
before. Besides that, more time is wasted in rubbing out and there is 
more of a danger of ripping the paper and spoiling the following page 
by making it weak. However, if it is only a diacritical mark or a 
vowel that needs to be deleted, then rubbing out is better. 

Once a student has started to correct the book with the teacher or 
by comparison [with a manuscript], he will write: ak (balagha), 
call (balaghat) or Ue P» - (balagha’-‘ard) [i.e. different 
variations of the term: ‘reached until here’] at the place that he has 
reached, or he may write something else which gives the same 
meaning. If he is listening to a recital of hadith, he should write: 
Ji Nest dēt (balagha fi'l-mi^ad al-awwal—reached at the first 


sitting), and so on, numerating them until the end. 
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Al-Khatib said about correcting something, ‘A sculptor publicises 
his carving of the Indian oak or other wood and he discards the 
dust. '9» 
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CHAPTER 6 
ETIQUETTE IN THEINSTITUTE 


This consists of thirteen categories: 


1. ENROLLING AT THE APPROPRIATE 
INSTITUTE 


A student must choose, as far as he can, an institute that has been 
established by someone who is pious and who keeps himself far from 
innovations. This means he should try to be as sure as possible that 
the founder has established the institute through lawful means and 
that the allowance—if he takes it—is from lawful wealth. The need 
for precaution in one's place of residence is like the need for 
precaution in food, drink and other necessities. 

As far as he can, he should stay away from institutes sanctioned 
by kings and rulers whose state when they built and established them 
is unknown. As for a ruler whose state is known, then one may be 
sure of his conduct. Nevertheless, it is rare for all the aides of a ruler 


to be free from injustice and tyranny. 


2. FINDING PIOUS TEACHERS AND TUTORS 


A teacher at the institute should be authoritative, intellectual, awe- 
inspiring, honourable, moral and just. He should be loved by other 
learned scholars and affectionate towards the weak. He should be 
someone who is close to those who seek knowledge and attentive to 


those who are busy in study. He should be someone who stays well 
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away from time wasters, is just with debaters, craves benefit and is 
persistent in seeking gain. His necessary qualities have already been 
discussed.°° 

If there is a tutor, he must be a pious person from among the 
distinguished and distinguished among the pious. He should be 
patient with the manners of students, desirous of their gain and their 
benefit and ready to discharge the responsibilities of his occupation. 

A teacher who is resident at the institute should not be constantly 
in and out without need, because students tend to look down on a 
teacher who does that. He should try to be consistent in praying with 
the congregation of the institute, so that the students follow him and 
form a habit of it themselves. 

A teacher should sit every day at an appointed time to meet the 
students who are reviewing his lessons from their books. He should 
[help by] correcting their books, solving the difficulties and language 
[used therein] and explaining the differences of the text in differing 
manuscripts, then preferring the most correct option. If he does this, 
the students will become certain in their studies and their thoughts 
will not be wasted lingering on doubts. 

The tutor of an institute must prefer the needs of its students 
before others during the usual stipulated time—if he receives an 
allowance for supervising—because this is his duty as long as he is a 
supervisor. For him, the needs of anyone other than them are 
optional (nafl) or an obligation that others can carry out (fard 
kifayah). 

The teacher or the tutor must recognise the ones who are hoped to 
progress, so that he can equip them with the tools that will help them 
and expand their hearts. He should also test them on what they have 
committed to memory—if there is no one assigned to do that—and he 


should repeat for them what they have not yet understood from the 
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teacher's lesson. This is why he is called a tutor (mu'id) [i.e. the 
Arabic word for ‘tutor’ and the Arabic word ‘repetition’ are from the 
same root]. 

If the institute’s founder has stipulated that all the students 
present whatever they have memorised each month or whenever they 
finish a chapter, the tutor should lighten the responsibility of 
presenting from those who specialise in studying, research, reflection 
and discussions. Lingering too much on only the text distracts from 
reflection, which is actually the purpose of studying with deep 
understanding. As for the beginners and the senior students, they will 
be required to present what is best suited to their circumstance and 


their memorisation. . . 


3. BEING AWARE OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
TOWARDS THE INSTITUTE 


A student should know the responsibilities of an institute, so that he 
may uphold its rights. 

It is preferred, as far as possible, to decline financial aid from an 
institute, especially in strictly run institutes that are stringent in their 
regulations. Many scholars in the past were afflicted by the 
consequences of this. We ask Allah for self-sufficiency from this, 
through His Bounty and Generosity, in goodness and well-being. 

If earning a livelihood wastes a student’s time and deters him from 
dedicating himself to study, or if he has no other profession whereby 
he can support himself and his family, then he may accept financial 
aid with the intention to free himself for knowledge and serving 
people through it. However, he must strive to meet all of its 
conditions and take himself to account over it. He should not feel 


offended if he is asked to return the money or if he is rebuked 
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because of it. Rather, he should recognise it as Allah Most High's 
blessing upon him and be grateful to Him. It is, after all, He who 
facilitated someone to take the responsibility that freed him from the 
noose of the unlawful and sin. The wise one is he who has high 


ambitions and a dignified nature. 


4. STRICTLY ABIDING BY THE RESIDENTIAL 
REGULATIONS OF THEINSTITUTE 


If the institute's founder has restricted anyone, other than enrolled 
students, from staying at the institute, then they should not stay 
there. If someone does stay, he will be sinful and unjust. If there are 
no such restrictions, then anyone—if he is worthy—may stay there. 

If anyone, other than students, stays at the institute, they should 
honour the students and give them preference over themselves with 
the institute's facilities. These guests should attend the lectures [with 
consent], as this is the main purpose behind the institute's 
establishment. These lectures should be frequented because of the 
reading and the supplications—for the founder—which take place 
therein, and because they are gatherings of Allah's remembrance and 
discussions of knowledge. 

If the guest fails to do so, he has abandoned the purpose of the 
institute's inception and has acted contrary to the aims of the 
founder. Failure to sit with the students and disappearing at the time 
of lectures, without a reason, is bad manner. It shows disdain for the 
students, an attitude of self-sufficiency towards their lessons and a 
lack of consideration for their gathering. 

If the guest does usually attend the lectures, then [if he cannot 
attend] he should not leave his room while they are gathered, unless 


he has a reason. He should not come and go once he is sat with the 
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gathering. He should not call anyone to his room, nor should he send 
anyone out from there. 

He should not stroll around in the institute or raise his voice in 
recitation, revision or studying in a reprehensible manner. He should 
also refrain from closing the door or opening it with a bang. 

All of this shows bad etiquette and disdain towards others 
attending the institute. 

I once saw a pious, eminent and authoritative scholar harshly 
rebuke a knowledgeable fellow for walking around the institute 
during lectures, even though this fellow was staying with a sick 


student who was a relative of the teacher and required him. 


5. NOT WASTING TIME DURING STUDIES 


A student should not spend much of his time socialising with friends. 
He should not seek to please other students [to gain friends] through 
money and engagements. Instead, he should go about his business in 
his studies and dedicate himself to what his institute was made for. 
He would do better to sever all social relationships, because they will 
spoil his condition and waste his wealth, as we have mentioned 
already. 

The wise student sees the institute as a place to achieve his aims, 
after which he travels on. However, there is no harm in befriending 
someone who helps him to achieve his goals, aids him in perfecting 
his lessons, urges him to increase his zeal, quells any anger or 
hardship he sees in him and whose piety, trustworthiness and good 
character as a friend he is certain of. Indeed, this is a good friend to 
have, provided he wishes well for his companion for the sake of 


Allah, and is not only concerned with play and amusement. 
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A student should have a sense of dignity but not show off his 
excellence, despite having stayed at the institute for a long time in 
the company of its prominent scholars, listened repeatedly to its 
lessons and put others before himself on many occasions, despite his 
extensive knowledge. 

He should make it binding upon himself to learn something new 
every day and take himself to account for what he has achieved that 
day, so that the allowance which he takes from the institute is lawful 
for him to consume. This is the case because madrasahs and similar 
institutes have not been established merely for living and socialising, 
nor are they set up purely for worship, prayer and fasting, like 
tabernacles. Rather, they are to help students study knowledge, free 
themselves for it and to absolve them of the responsibilities [they 
would be tied to] in their homelands. 

The intelligent person knows that the most blessed of his days are 
those in which he increased in honour and knowledge and those days 
when his enemies—from man and jinn—were afflicted with calamity 


and grief [because of him]. 


6. ETIQUETTE WITH STUDENTS AND STAFF OF 
THE INSTITUTE 


A student [or teacher] should always greet the other students and 
staff cheerfully and respectfully with ‘salam’. He should be mindful of 
their rights as neighbours, companions and brothers in religion and 
occupation, because they are the people of knowledge and the ones 
who will bear it and strive for it. 

He should look past their shortcomings, forgive their mistakes, 
conceal their faults, thank them for their favours and pardon their 


misdeeds. If he cannot overlook because they are bad neighbours and 
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they have loathsome qualities, then he should leave immediately, 
seeking solace and peace of mind [at another place of learning]. 
When his heart has found solace, he should not move around 
needlessly. That is disliked for beginners; and even more detested is 
moving around from book to book without need, as this is a sign of 


discontent, foolery and failure—which we have already discussed. 


7. CHOOSING THE RIGHT ROOMMATE AND 
THE MOST APPROPRIATE ROOM TO STAY IN 


A student should choose, if he can, the most righteous, the busiest, 

the purest-natured and the most respectable companion, so that he 

may help him to achieve his aims, through his relationship with him. 
Here are some aphorisms [about the importance of good 


company]: 
Ul ES oui 
Neighbours come before home. 
C. Te 40,6 


A companion to travel with comes before the journey. 


Some personalities are like thieves. 


Friends are of the same disposition. 


The rooms on the upper floors are best for a serious student— 
provided he can manage the climb—because they will allow him to 
focus easily, if his neighbours are pious. Furthermore, we have 
already discussed al-Khatib's statement about rooms being the best 
place for memorisation.?/ Alternatively, the lower floors are best for 
those who are weak or doubtful and those who are needed for and 
are occupied with legal verdicts. 

The stairs which are close to the entrance or the foyer should be 
used by trusted and known students, while the interior stairs—which 
are needed to move around the institute—should be used by 
unknown guests and doubtful students. 

It is better for someone with a handsome face not to stay at the 
institute, or children without a responsible guardian. 

Women should not stay at an institute where men will come and 
go or where there are windows that look into the building. 

A scholar should not let any doubtful, mischievous person with 
little faith enter his residence, and he should likewise not enter the 
residence of a doubtful, mischievous person who has little faith. 

He should not invite in anyone whom the other residents would 
not appreciate. Nor should he allow entrance to anyone who would 
disseminate the faults of the residents, cause trouble among them and 
distract them from studying. Within the institute, he should not 


socialise with anyone besides its residents. 


8. ETIQUETTE WITHIN THE INSTITUTE 


If a student resides in the institute’s mosque or a place where people 
gather, and he must therefore habitually walk over that area, then he 
should take care—when he comes to walk over it—that nothing drops 


from his shoes. He should also not allow the soles of his shoes to face 
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the direction of prayer, people's faces or his own clothes. Instead, he 
should place the soles of his shoes facing each other, after having 
dusted them off. He must not throw down his shoes violently, nor 
should he leave them in a place where people are usually expected to 
sit or pass by, such as the edge of a step. Instead, he should leave 
them—if he does so at all—beneath it and in the middle, or in other 
appropriate places. Also, he should not place his shoes under the mat 
of the mosque, causing it to rip. 

If a student resides on the upper levels of the dormitory, he should 
walk, he down and place heavy objects lightly, so as not to annoy 
those residing below him. 

If two students—whether they reside on the highest level or not— 
meet at the top of the stairs, the younger of the two will proceed to 
descend before the eldest. It is considered good etiquette for the 
second person to wait and not be hasty in descending, until the 
former reaches the lowest step. Elder students should pay more 
attention to this advice. If two students meet at the bottom of the 
stairs, the youngest will wait for the elder student to ascend before 


him. 


9. ACTIONS ONE SHOULD AVOID IN THE 
INSTITUTE 


A student or resident of the institute should not use its entrance as a 
place of gathering. Indeed, he should avoid sitting there at all if 
possible, unless he has an excuse or feels claustrophobic and 
depressed. 

He should not sit in the foyer that leads to the corridors. Sitting in 
pathways is forbidden?? and foyers are the same, especially if the 


person sitting is intimidating to other students, attracts suspicion or is 
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known for playing. This is usually a place where a scholar might be 
expected to enter with his food or to fulfil a need, in which case he 
might feel shy of the person sitting, or he might trouble him to greet 
him with 'salam'. It is also a place where women associated with the 
institute are expected to enter, which may be difficult and harmful for 
a person sitting there. 

A resident should not stroll around in the courtyard of the 
Institute without reason or need, such as seeking repose, exercise or 
to meet someone. He should refrain from coming and going as much 
as possible, and he should greet with 'salam' those whom he passes at 
the door. 

He should not use the public place for ablution when there is a 
crowd of people—unless absolutely necessary—as this is bad 
manners. Instead, he should wait patiently. If the door [to the 
lavatory] is closed, [but not locked], he should knock three times 
lightly, then open it slowly. He should not defile the walls with 


impurities, nor should he wipe his unclean hands there. 


10. NOT DISTURBING OR INTRUDING ON 
OTHER RESIDENTS 


A student should not look into anyone's room through gaps in the 
doors as he passes by, nor should he turn to look if the door is open. 
If the occupant of the room greets him with ‘salam’, he should return 
the greeting as he walks, without turning. He must not make a habit 
of pointing at windows, especially where there are women. 

He should not raise his voice when revising, calling someone or 
inquiring, and he should never disturb anyone. Instead, he should 
keep his voice low as far as possible, especially in the company of 


those praying and studying. 
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He should avoid forcefully tapping the ground with shoes (such as 
clogs), slamming the door closed, interrupting others by coming or 
going and ascending and descending, knocking the door violently 
without need and calling out from the lower floors to someone on the 
higher floors, unless he does so moderately and only when necessary. 

If the interior of the institute is exposed to passers-by through a 
door or window, a student must take care not to undress there, or 
even leave long hair uncovered unnecessarily. 

He should refrain from doing those acts that are frowned upon, 
such as eating while walking, always joking, spitting, stretching 
excessively, swaying to the sides and back excessively and laughing 
indecently with a guffaw. 

A student should not climb to the elevated roof of the institute 


without need or necessity. 


11. ETIQUETTE IN ATTENDING LECTURES 


A student must arrive at the lecture hall before the teacher and 
should not wait until the teacher and the students have sat down, 
because this will trouble them to get up [to make space] and return 
the greeting of 'salam', as is customary. Occasionally, there are 
excused persons [with an ailment such that they cannot stand], but 
the late comer who is unaware of their excuse may feel offended by 
this. 

The predecessors would say, ‘It is good manners for the students 
to wait for the teacher and not him to wait for them.’ 

A student must attend the lecture with proper etiquette by looking 
his best and being extremely pure. Shaykh Abū 'Amr* would not 
speak to a student who attended the lecture frivolously, without a 


turban and with his lower garment unfastened. 
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He should sit properly, listen attentively, narrate clearly, answer 
and speak well and address respectfully. 

He should not begin to read and seek refuge in Allah before the 
teacher does so. If the teacher supplicates at the start of the lesson for 
the attendees, as is customary, the attendees should respond by 
supplicating for him too. Some of my most senior ascetic and 
authoritative teachers used to scold and reprimand anyone who 
neglected these manners. 

A student should guard against sleeping, dozing off, speaking and 
laughing, among other actions that have been discussed under the 
etiquette of a student?! 

A student must not speak in between two lessons when the 
teacher has ended the first lesson by saying: ‘and Allah knows best’, 
except with his permission. He should not speak about a topic while 
the teacher is speaking about something else, and he should not say 
anything until he knows it is beneficial and there is a point to it. 

A student should avoid argumentation and fighting during 
discussions. If he becomes angry, he should tame himself with the 
reins of silence, patience and submission, as it has been narrated from 
the Prophet =: 


5 


las s 5 Jg sow ga 4 " Ed yc 
Whoever refrains from arguing, despite being in the right, [a 


house] will be built for him in the middle of Paradise.?? 


This is more effective in preventing anger from escalating and hatred 
among people. 

Every student must try his utmost to have pure intentions and no 
hatred for his colleagues. He must not stand up from his place as long 


he harbours any of these ill feelings. 
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When he does stand up from the lecture, he should say what has 


been mentioned in the hadith: 


Glory be to You, O Allah, and praise be to You. There is no God 
but You. I seek Your Forgiveness and I repent to You. So 


forgive for me my sins. Surely, none can forgive sins but You.?? 
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[This book of etiquette has been completed with the praise and 
by the favour of Allah Most High. All praise belongs to 
Allah in the beginning and in the end and in 
secret and in the open. May Allah send 
his peace and blessings upon 
our master, Muhammad, 


and his family.] 
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51 The Messenger of Allah d said, ‘Yawning is from Satan. If any one of you 
yawns, he should try to repel it as much as he can.' Bukhari (6226); and Muslim 
(7490). 

52 Khatib, Al-Faqih wa'l-Mutafaqqih (2:198); and others. 

53 ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah Aslam al-Qurashi Mawlahum, Abū Muhammad al- 
Makki, Shaykh al-Islam, Imam of ritual worship and a pious worshipper (d. 
115/733). See Siyar A‘lam an-Nubald’ (5:78). 

54 The origin of this practice is unknown and it is therefore not necessary to 
adopt it. The best guidance is that of our Prophet, Muhammad da. 

55 These include a narration recorded by Imam Ahmad in his Musnad (22823), 
a portion of which is: ‘Whoever learns the Qur'an and then forgets it will meet 
Allah mutilated.' It was also narrated by Abü Dawüd (1474). 

56 See Ihya’ Ulūm ad-Din (1:51). 

57 The author is writing at a time when these utensils were commonly used. 
Today, however, a pen (ink or otherwise), a pencil and a sharpener would suffice. 

58 Bukhari, Kitab al-Tlm, Bab al-Ightibat fi'l-Ylm wa'l-Hikmah; Waki‘ ibn al- 
Jarrah, Az-Zuhd (102); Abü Khaythamah, Al-dlm (9); and Ibn Hajar, Al-Fath 
(1:200). 

59 See p. 54. 

60 Al-Faqih wa'l-Mutafaqqih (2:266). 

61 Perhaps this refers to what was narrated by Abū Dāwūd (4825), at-Tirmidhi 
(2725) and others, from Jabir ibn Samurah X who said, ‘When we used to come 
to the Prophet d we would sit wherever the gathering ended.’ 

62 Hudhayfah i£. narrated: ‘The Messenger of Allah di cursed the one who 
sits in the middle of a gathering.’ [Abū Dāwūd (4826)] 

63 The Messenger of Allah d said, ‘It is not lawful to sit between two people 
without their consent.' [Abü Dawüd (4844)] 

64 ALJami- li-Akhlāg ar-Rawi wa-Ādāb as-Sami‘ (1:304). 

65 Darimi in his Musnad (569); and Bayhaqi, Al-Madkhal (408). 

66 Mujahid ibn Jabr, Abū'l-Hajjāj al-Makki, Imam, teacher of the Qur'an 
reciters and exegetes and companion of Ibn ‘Abbas $f% (d. 103/721; other 
opinions also exist). See Siyar Alam an-Nubalā' (4:449). 


67 Muslim (332). 
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68 Bukhari (282) and Muslim (313), from Umm Salamah e m 

69 The verse is by Bashshār ibn Burd and is in his Dīwān, p. 403. 

70 See p. 66. 

71 In earlier generations, students used to gather before the teacher and they 
would take turns to sit and read to him with the teacher correcting them. Later, 
large gatherings would sit around the teacher and he would read to them. Both 
forms exist today with the latter being more prevalent in institutions. 

72 Tabarani, Al-Kabir (12:425), no. (13566); and Bayhagī, Dala’il an-Nubüwwah 
(6:293). 

73 AL-Jami‘ li-Akhlaq ar-Rawi wa-Ādāb as-Sami‘ (1:471). 

74 Ibn ‘Abbas related: ‘Two men came to the Messenger of Allah es, a man 
from Thaqif and a Helper. The man from Thaqif said to the Helper, "You are from 
a people who give others preference over yourselves, so would you consider 
letting me speak with the Messenger of Allah dh" He then let him go first.” [Al- 
Jami‘ li-Akhlaq ar-Rawi wa-Ādāb as-Sami‘ (661)] 

75 Ibn ‘Umar related: ‘A Helper came to the Prophet of Allah ap and said, “O 
Messenger of Allah, there are some words I want to ask about and learn from 
you.” He d said, “Sit.” Then a man from Thagif came and said, ^O Messenger of 
Allah, there are some words I want to ask about and learn from you" He ap said, 
“The Helper came before you.” Then the Helper said, “He is a foreigner and he has 
a right, so you can begin with him.” [Al-Jami‘ li-Akhlaq ar-Rawi wa-Ādāb as-Sāmi" 
(662)] 

76 Al-Jami‘ li-Akhlaq ar-Rawi wa-Ādāb as-Sami‘ (1:470). 

77 For example, Abü Hurayrah X narrated that the Messenger of Allah ap 
said, “Any action worth doing which is not initiated with the praise of Allah is 
void.” Ibn Majah (1894). 

78 This verse is by ‘Abdullah ibn Thabit al-Baghdadi, the reciter, and is found 
in Ibn al-Jawzi’s Al-Muntazim (6:158), as well as elsewhere. 

79 Qadi ‘lyad, Tartib al-Madarik (3:192). 

80 The verse is by al-Jahiz and is in al-Khatib’s Al-Jami* (2:375) and Ibn 
‘Asakir’s Tarikh Dimashq (43:546). 

81 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi has recorded these poems in Al-Jami‘ li-Akhlaq ar- 
Ràwi wa Ādāb as-Sàmi-. 
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82 Common English abbreviations that should not be used are S.A.W for ‘Salla 
Allah alayhi wa sallam', or P.B.U.H for ‘Peace be upon him’. 

83 See Khatib, Al-Jāmi' (1:419-423); and Sakhāwī, Al-Qawl al-Badī (pp. 353- 
363). 

84 This was said by ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Katib. See Taj al-"Arūs (23:98-99). 

85 ALJami- li-Akhlāg ar-Rawi wa Ādāb as-Sami‘ (1:432). 

86 See Chapter 2. 

87 See p. 36. 

88 The author addresses institutes in his time which generally had the same 
design. Stairs found in the interior of those institutes were used more and people 
would always be passing through them as opposed to the stairs located near the 
exits. Using the interior stairs would therefore arouse less suspicion. Today, every 
institute has its own design which does not necessarily follow the above logic. 

89 Abü Sa'id al-Khudri iB narrated that the Prophet di said, ‘Refrain from 
sitting in pathways.' The people said, "We cannot avoid that. That is where we sit 
to talk.' He [ap] said, ‘If you must use those gatherings, then observe the rights of 
the road.’ The people asked, ‘And what are the rights of the road?’ He [+] said, 
‘Lowering the gaze, removing harmful objects, returning greetings, enjoining good 
and forbidding evil.’ [Bukhari (2465)] 

90 This refers to Ibn as-Salah 4. 

91 See p. 27 and what follows. 

92 Tirmidhi (1993) and Ibn Majah (51). 

93 I have found variations of this supplication—known as the expiation of the 
gathering—but not with these exact words. At-Tirmidhi (3433) recorded a version 
of this supplication and its benefit: 'The Messenger of Allah de said, ^Whoever 
sits in a gathering in which many mistakes were made but, before standing from 
his place, he says: ‘Glory be to You, O Allah, and praise be to You. I bear witness 
that there is no God but You. I seek Your Forgiveness and I repent to You,' 
whatever mistakes he made in that gathering shall be forgiven.” 

A shorter version is also found in the Musnad of Ahmad (15820): ‘Glory be to 
You, O Allah, and praise be to You. There is no God but You. I seek Your 


Forgiveness and I repent to You.' 
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THIS WORK, ENTITLED Etiquette of the Learner, is extracted from Qadi Ibn 
Jama‘ah’s major contribution to the literature of adab: Tadhkirat as- Sami 
wa'l-Mutakallim fī Adab al-Alim wa'l-Muta'allim (A Memorandum to the 
Listener and the Speaker on the Etiquette of the Scholar and the Learner). 
It provides a detailed guide for students of knowledge to the attitude and 
practice they should cultivate in order to bring their endeavour in line 
with the instructions and example of the Qur'an and Sunnah. Whether 
they are embarking upon the rigorous quest in pursuit of command of 
the Islamic sciences, or simply seeking to enhance their understanding 
of the religion, this work will impress upon readers the indispensable 
but oft-forgotten principle: etiquette comes before seeking knowledge, 
thus enabling them to truly benefit from their studies. 
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